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LETTERS 


Bank Financing of Airplanes 


Sirs: The accompanying advertisement 
prepared for our client, The First National 
Trust & Savings Bank of this city, has 
attracted so much attention that we think 
it might be of interest to you. 

To the best of our knowledge it is the 
first of its kind ever to appear. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
—— of airplanes for private owner- 
ship will give the industry a boost similar 




















ERE in San Diogo, the air capitol of the 

west, we have watched the rapid and 
sound growth of aviation. Month hy month 
records have shown more hours flown, more 
mail and express carried, aud more passengers 
delivered safely. We have seen remarkable 
progress in industry, and handreds of names 
have been added to the list of able pilots. 


Each happy landing haw increased the 
number of boosters for this modern method of 
jon, and has created a desire among 








na plane of their own, 





invited to diseass an airplane loan 
ficer of the “First National” at the 


The First National ("5 Bank 


The Pioneer Bank of San Diego, Air Capitol of the West! 








to that enjoyed by the automobile field, 
which today sells approximately 80 per 
cent of its cars on the time payment plan. 
W. L. Puiturrs, The Phillips 
Company, Advertising, 
San Diego, California 
. * * 


A Boost from Bombay 


Sirs: Will you kindly arrange to have 
my name added to the mailing list of your 
magazine, The Burroughs Clearing House? 

That the magazine is a welcome one and 
extremely useful to us in our office need 
hardly be mentioned, and I wish you all 
success in this appreciated enterprise. 

PAuL Bock, The National 

City Bank of New York, 
Bombay, India 
. * . 


Graduate School Party 


Strs: For the fourth successive year, 
Graduate School of Banking men gathered 
at Pittsburgh for the annual football party 
and get-together, held October 12. A total 
of thirty-two were present, one from Lima, 
Ohio, and two from Plainfield, New Jersey, 
traveling the farthest distance. (The group 
attended the Pitt-Southern Methodist 
game, then adjourned to the University 
Club for dinner festivities.) 

Montfort Jones, professor of finance at 








he Burroughs 
Clearing House 


HENRY J. BOONE, Editor 
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Annual Graduate School Get-together 












the University of Pittsburgh, presided as 
toastmaster at the dinner party. Talks 
were given by John J. Driscoll, of Driscoll, 
Millet & Co., and by George P. Baise, 
general counsel for the comptroller of the 
currency. All three program headliners are 
members of the faculty at the Graduate 
School during its summer session held 
annually at Rutgers University. 
One of the banquet features was the 
resence of the famous ribber, Luke J. 
arnett, as head waiter. (Ribber Barnett 
was recently publicized in Esquire maga- 
zine for his skill as a professional insulter.) 
Ratpn L. Tuomas, Assistant Cashier, 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Old and the New 


Sirs: State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company of Richmond, Virginia, will 
celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
which falls on December 8 of this year, 
.-— -— the week beginning December 
9. The motif of the celebration will be a 
contrast between the old and the new, the 
difference between methods and equipment 
in 1865 and 1940. 

The first unit of State-Planters was 
founded on December 8, 1865, a few months 
after the evacuation and burning of Rich- 
mond. The men who organized that unit 
were largely the same stockholders, direc- 
tors, officers, and customers of the Farmers 
Bank of Virginia, which dated back to 
1812, but which went out of existence 
immediately after the War between the 
States, as did all other banks in Richmond. 

The first thing that will strike the visi- 
tors’ eye during the celebration will be a 
birthday cake about six feet in diameter 
and four feet tall. On this will be seventy- 
five electric candles. Also on top of the 
cake will be plaster figures representing 
Time walking side by side with Youth, or 
new year. Built around the cake will be 
display cases containing old and interest- 
ing documents dating back seventy-five 
years or more. There will be a display of 
old checks, signed by famous Americans. 
War dispatches between Lee and Jackson 
and other famous war material will be 
displayed. There will be old currency, both 
good and worthless, on exhibit. 

As the visitor moves through the lobby, 
he will see old bank ledgers of the 1865 
vintage, a bookkeeping desk of that era, 
and other interesting and curious relics 
pertaining to a bygone days. 

And in contrast, he will see the more 
modern banking equipment, including the 
latest and most up-to-date bookkeeping 
and other banking machines. 

The bank expects to have from pgm. 
to forty thousand visitors during the wee 
of the celebration. 

Ricuarp H. WE .ts, Assistant 

Cashier, State-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Virginia 
* + ° 


A Big Success 


Sirs: It made us happy to see that you 
remembered our national meeting in 
St. Louis with both an article and a picture 
in your November issue. We feel certain 
that The Burroughs Clearing House was 
instrumental in making our Sixteenth 
Annual Convention a big success. 

E. M. K iernsorGe, Chairman, 

St. Louis Conference, The 
National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, 
and Cashier, Southwest Bank, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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In the TREND of BANKING 


LaSalle National Bank Moves 
Into the Chicago Loop 


For eight years the large street-level 
room at the corner of LaSalle and Adams 
Streets in Chicago has been held vacant 
by the Field Building, against the time 
when a bank could open there. On Tues- 
day, November 12, 1940, the LaSalle 
National Bank’s clear-glass doors opened 
themselves—actuated by electric-eye con- 
trol—to admit more than 10,000 visitors 
and customers to the first bank that had 
come to the Loop in almost seven years. 
Until recently this institution had been 
the National Builders Bank, up north by 
the river. But its move to the heart of the 
financial district had been planned for 
several months. 

Organizers of the new LaSalle National 
Bank include Laurance Armour, chairman 
of the board; C. Ray Phillips, president; 
and several tenants of the Field Building. 
To the new location they brought deposits 
of $7,250,000, up a million from the bank 
they had bought out last spring. But their 
intention of growth is indicated by the size 
of their personnel—sixty-three officers and 
employees. Likewise, by the bank’s use 
of space on the arcade floor (one flight 
down) double the area of the main floor 
room. 

While the bank expects to attract a pro- 
portion of sizable corporation accounts and 
correspondent bank accounts, it is planning 
to specialize on serving the smaller business 
man and his account, in expectation of his 
eventual growth. The departments include 
—in addition to commercial, savings, and 
trusts—personal loans, automobile financ- 
ing, insurance premium financing, and one 
of the largest safe deposit departments in 
Chicago. The Field Building contains 
7,000 people, and has 60-odd major finan- 
cial houses as tenants. 

Physical equipment is of the - most 
advanced modern design. Cages are of 
counter type, with a roll-top metal unit for 














LaSalle National Bank’s new quarters, resembling an attractive club 


each teller, and a money cart with separate 
compartments. Interior finish is predomi- 
nantly in butternut brown panelling, with 
brown carpeting; the banking rooms look 
more like a club lounge than a financial 
institution. All ceilings are sound absorb- 
ent, with inset fluorescent lighting which 
brings illumination in work rooms to above 
thirty-five foot candles. The entire space 
is air-conditioned. 


e + e 


Federal Insurance for Farm 
Mortgage Loans Suggested 
The application of Federal insurance to 


farm mortgage loans, on a basis similar to 
that in effect on home loans through the 


Street scene in London, as passersby survey havoc in financial district. 
Note the two banks on the corner, largely unscathed 


FHA, was proposed by S. M. Waters, 
past president of the Mortgage Bankers of 
America, speaking recently before the 
Illinois mortgage bankers. 

Under such a plan, Mr. Waters estimated 
that / about half of the $2,500,- 
000, in farm mortgages now held by 
government lending agencies could be 
transferred to private investors during the 
next few years. One effect of the move, he 
declared, would be to strengthen the 
Federal credit structure during the years 
ahead when it will be greatly strained to 
meet vast defense expenditures. 

‘“‘Applying mutual mortgage insurance 
to the farm loan field would create a new 
and improved farm lending system in 
which the government would have a part 

et would invest no money,” explained 
Mr. Waters. “It would still retain all neces- 
sary control over rates, charges, commis- 
sions and types of securities as it does 
under the FHA, yet no subsidy and no 
government funds would be involved. It 
would mean the return of private investors, 
particularly the large institutional inves- 
tors, to the field of farm lending. 

“Such a plan would appeal to farmers,” 
Mr. Waters predicted. “They would not 
have to buy stock in a government enter- 
prise or join a lending corporation under 
government control. They would no doubt 
get prompter service and would no longer 

e burdened with helping to service the 
loan of a delinquent neighbor.” 

Mr. Waters is head of ‘the farm loan 
committee of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association, which is now studying the 
proposal. 

* . ~ 


Chicago to be Scene of 1941 
A. B. A. Convention 


The 1941 convention of the American 
Bankers Association will be held at 
Chicago, from September 28 to October 2, 
it was recently announced by P. 3 
Houston, president of the A. B. A. and 
chairman of the board of the American 
National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Hotel Stevens will be headquarters for the 
convention. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Standard & 


protection 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
OF | 
HONORABLE DEALING 








to transfer your inactive records efficiently and 
economically to LIBERTY Storage Boxes. 


The transfer season is rapidly approaching. 
Inactive records must be kept—stored as 
inexpensively and efficiently as possible .. . 
Liberty Boxes, in 23 standard sizes, provide 
the answer. Place your order with your 
dealer now and be ready to do the job in 
record time. 


If you are not familiar with Liberty Boxes, clip this ad 
to your letterhead and mail at 
once for FREE SAM- 
PLE, any size, complete 
details and price list, no 
obligation. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 5S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILlk 
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THe HUNTSVILLE NATIONAL BANK 
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Bank checks cite advantages of living in Huntsville, Texas 


Bank’s Checks Advertise 
Local Community 


Those who are paid by checks drawn on 
The Huntsville National Bank, Huntsville, 
Texas, receive more than the money for 
their goods and services—they also get a 
brief picture of the many advantages of 
living in or investing money in Huntsville. 

Checks issued by The Huntsville Na- 
tional Bank carry a portrait view of General 
Sam Houston, twice president of the Re- 
public of Texas and later Senator and 
Governor. The checks cite the fact that 
General Houston is buried in Huntsville. 

They also point out that Huntsville is 
the home of the Sam Houston State Col- 
lege, and adjoins the Sam Houston Na- 
tional Forest; that the community offers 
fine churches and- school, and abounds in 
fine homes and other factors that make fora 
pleasant place in which to live. 


+ * S 


Bank of America Sets Up 
Factoring Division 


Organization of a “factoring division” 
in Los Angeles, as a financial service to the 
extensive needle industry in that area, is 
announced by Bank of America. 

This new loan division of the bank will 
provide for the purchase of accounts 
receivable of dress manufacturers, mills 
and jobbers, without recourse. It supple- 
ments Bank of America’s non-notification 
accounts receivable loan service. The 
factoring system not only supplies funds 
for the manufacturer, but also includes 
credit checking and guarantees against 
loss on any accounts accepted. All collec- 
tion problems are assumed by the bank. 

During the past few years the Los 
Angeles area, aided by the influence of the 
motion picture industry, has become one 
of the foremost style centers of the world. 
In commenting on the new factoring divi- 
sion of Bank of America, President L. M. 
Giannini stated: “This additional ac- 
counts receivable service will enable us 
completely to provide for the highly 
specialized needs of an industry which has 
made such rapid strides as to become an 
important economic asset for California.” 


° + ° 


Trust Company Announces New 
Service for Service Men 


A folder prepared by the Colonial Trust 
Company describes that institution’s new 
“Service for Service Men,” through which 
the facilities of the bank’s trust department 
are made available at a Pratemeter « charge 
to army and navy men, and to those about 
to leave civilian life to enter the service. 

Under the plan outlined in the folder, 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


the client may lodge with the bank for a 
period of two years all valuable papers such 
as real estate deeds, insurance policies, and 
similar documents. He may also deposit 
securities and mortgages up to $10,000 in 
par value, with instructions to the bank 
to collect and make disposition of the in- 
come. The bank’s trust department will 
also pay the premiums on the deposited 
insurance policies during the two-year 
period out of funds deposited by the policy- 
holder for that purpose. 

This new service is supplied to those in 
the armed forces of the United States for 
$20 for two years, or as it is pointed out, 
at a cost of less than 3 cents per day. In 
the event that there are no securities for 
the bank to guard and service, the cost is 
still less. 
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“less than 3 cents a day” 
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NOT WHO JAKES... 
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HEN it comes to 
wandering from the 
“straight and narrow” what 
really counts is not so 
much who takes—but who 
LOSES! Every year a size- 
able fortune is spent in pre- 
ventive measures designed 
to cut down crime. In spite of that, crime 
goes on: the thief still breaks through, the 
trusted employee still falls prey to temptation. 
For employer-victims the important ques- 
tions are: Do you know that protection 


against crime losses is available? If you have 


it, are you reasonably sure that it fits your 


particular needs . . . adequately and soundly? 
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Agents of American Surety 
and New York Casualty 
Companies answer these 
questions daily in every 
American business com- 
munity. They suggest and 
supply the forms of cover- 
age that assure the employer 
of indemnity against loss when others “take”! 
No employer should lack this protection. 
Our agents from coast to coast are backed 
by companies that are experienced and finan- 
cially strong. They are your business neigh- 
bors and as such are familiar with local 
conditions. At the same time they bring 


nation-wide service speedily to your door. 
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IN CLOSE TOUCH 


For more than one hundred 
years, this bank has been in close 
touch with business and financial 
conditions in New England... . 
Knowledge is the basis of our 
complete service to other banks 
throughout the country. We cor- 


dially invite your inquiry. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET + BOSTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















THE BASIC POLICIES of this organization have contin- 
ved as originally established with such moderate 
changes as have been occasioned by the passage 
of time and the development of new external conditions. 
Essentially, they reflect a conception of investment that 
puts income above increment and principal above profit. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 SC, LASALLE STREET + NE\V YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Bank Reports Results of Real 
Estate Study 


“The real estate market for dwellings 
today presents a cheerful picture. 

“For the first time since the early part 
of 1937, real property has strengthened 
until it is approaching a buyer’s market. 
Furthermore, 1940 has evidenced a decided 
increase in sales.”’ 

These optimistic viewpoints regarding 
the real estate situation are presented by 
the Land Title Bank and Trust Company, 
of Philadelphia, as the result of a break- 
down study of title applications during the 
first nine months of this year as compared 
to 1939. The bank found that property 
sales for the first three-quarters of 1940 
were 251% per cent greater than for the 
same period of last year. 

“Unlike 1937, when the upswing carried 
through the winter and spring and then 
took a tumble,” remarked the bank’s 
study, “the present situation is one of 
growing strength with all indications that 
the present upturn already has been in 
effect for at least a year, if not longer. So 
decided has this swing been that, to a great 
extent, it even eliminated the usual sea- 
sonal winter slump . . . One is forced to the 
conclusion, from this survey, that the a—- 
= real estate recovery is finally 

——e to make its appearance.” 

owever, commenting upon the results 
of the study, J. Willison Smith, chairman 
of the board of the Land Title Bank, 
warned that real estate still had to reach 
normality. ‘While the increase in sales is 
gratifyingly large, it must be borne in 
mind that this gain will have to be doubled 
before the volume of real estate sales 
reaches normal proportions,” he declared. 

“Before normalcy can be restored to the 
real estate field, it is essential that there be 
increased activity in medium and higher 
priced residences. It is true that the vast 
majority of home buyers are found in the 
lower priced brackets, yet it is equally true 
that we cannot have normal conditions in 
real estate until and unless we stimulate 
increased interest in the higher price ranges.” 


e e = 


First Birthday Finds Dallas Bank 
a Lusty Infant 


Indicative of the possibilities of profit- 
able suburban bank operation, the High- 
land Park State Bank in an outlying section 
of Dallas, Texas, reports that in its first 








Note the sliding drawer 


year of operation its resources have grown 
to $1,000,000 while its loans have reached 
the $500,000 mark. Opened November 6, 
1939, with a capital of $75,000, the bank’s 
first business day brought it $250,000 in 
deposits. 

_ One of the features of the bank’s build- 
ing, which is located in an essentially 
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. . » Fesponse exceeds expectation 


residential section, is its outside deposit 
window for the convenience of those who 
drive to the bank. This was conceived by 
President Carney L. Dowlen. Its unusual 
feature consists of a sliding drawer which, 
operated from within the bank, slides out 
when a customer parks at the window. 
The window is also equipped with a two- 
way speaking device. 

It would seem that Dallas is a center 
for these convenient drive-in teller win- 
dows. A similar device with a revolvin 
drawer, in the Hillcrest State Bank o 
suburban Dallas, was described in the 
March, 1939, issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing House. 


* e * 


Public Responds to Bank’s Open 
House Invitation 


All facilities and departments of The 
Peoples National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y., were 
thrown open for public inspection one night 
recently. Through advertisements in- 
serted in the local papers the people of the 
community were invited to “come. behind 
the scenes,” and the response exceeded 
even the expectations of the bank’s presi- 
dent, William A. Kielmann, who sponsored 
the idea. 

Close to one thousand persons responded, 
—e a large percentage of strangers 
who had never been seen in the bank 
before. 

Every officer and employee was on duty, 
prepared to explain any matter about 
which a visitor might inquire. Each 
department contained a chart showing the 
part it eavet in the daily nae of the 
bank. Thus in the savings department was 
a long proof of thrift accounts. Various 
mortgage forms were displayed in the 
mortgage department. Another poster 
exhibited copies of checks received from 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Still another 
showed the bookkeeper’s monthly state- 
ment as compiled day by day. 

The loan department had an exhibit 
portraying all types of loans issued by the 
institution. One display showed all the 
adding machine listing work for a complete 
day, and there was a supplemental card of 
a block proof with lines tracing each item 
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to the general ledger and then to the daily 
statement, as an indication of the tre- 
mendous amount of routine work required 
to be done with the utmost ney 

“Why We Make Loans and Why We 
Do Not,” was the caption of one of the 
most interesting displays. This contained 
two applications for loans, with fictitious 
names of course, and a record of the bank’s 
investigations. One was the application 
of a conservative, salaried worker, whose 
credit was shown to be good. He had not 
only paid his financial obligations promptly, 
but he was comfortably insured and had a 
substantial savings account. However, he 
needed $300 with which to meet a hospital 
bill and to clear off a number of small 
obligations. His application was approved 
without the slightest hesitation. 

The other applicant was not so fortunate. 
He sought a loan of similar amount with 






7 


which to purchase a diamond ring, despite 
the fact that he was hopelessly in debt, had 
notes outstanding in three other banks. 
and was otherwise encumbered. The bank 
considered him too great a risk and denied 
his application. 

President Kielmann was so elated at the 
success of the open house invitation that 
he said it probably would be made an 
annual or semi-annual event. 


° o * 


Savings Division Sponsors 
Mortgage Loan Clinic 


A Real Estate Mortgage Clinic sponsored 
by the Savings Division of the American 
Bankers Association for banks in Ohio, 
southeastern Michigan, the western coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, and the West Virginia 
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CREDIT, too, 


‘Today, ploughshares are being beaten 
into swords; the smoke of thousands of 
chimneys reflects the country’s dedication 
of its unparalleled strength to the work 
of defense. In this great purpose the com- 
mercial banks throughout the land, aware 
of their responsibilities, are cooperating in 
vigorous measure. 


Bank credit—always mobile, always 
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RESPONDS. 


ready when needed—is taking an essen- 
tial part in the production of materials 
and machines for national defense. The 
Chase, in its manifold relationships with 
correspondent banks in all parts of the 
country, is assisting in this effort, to the 
end that the needs of the nation may 
be met more easily, more swiftly, more 


surely. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Panhandle will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 12-13, it is announced by Roy 
R. Marquardt, president of the Division, 
who is vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois. The Statler 
tTotel will be headquarters for the meeting. 
Letters have been sent to banks in the K 
conference area inviting those institutions eyed to the empo of 
to send two representatives of their real 
estate departments to the meeting. In all, 
there = og Big ng oe - a . beet : 
Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, A. B. A. Director E B A 
of Research in Mortgage and Real Estate Xpanding usiness etivity 
Finance, will direct the sessions of «the 
conference. They will be conducted on an 
open forum basis, and bankers in attend- 
ance at the meetings will be free to inter- 
pose questions and express their opinions 
during the discussions. In addition, banks 
that will be represented at the conference 
have been invited to send questions on 
mortgage lending directly to the A. B. A. 
Savings Division in advance of the meeting 
for discussion at the conference. 
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Booklet Stimulates Interest In the Vital Great Lakes Area 
in School Savings 


In conjunction with its school savings 
plan, ee Yonkers —- —- egy 
a booklet to young disciples of thrift that . . : 
should have unusual appeal, since it ... production of iron and steel, machine 
answers the children’s own questions and 
reproduces their own thoughts on the value 
of savings. : : . 

The booklet contains numerous queries tools and automotive parts, 18 stepping up 
regarding the school savings system and 


to a faster and faster pace. To meet this 
accelerated business tempo, Central National 
Bank, with more than 50 years of ex- 
perience, is well equipped to handle your 
requirements with necessary promptness. 

We welcome connections with banks and 


business organizations desiring to “step 


up” their activities in this important area. 





. . answers children’s own questions 
on school savings 


vata sayin vats eer oy ww = UENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


children themselves, and followed by 
clearly-worded answers as well as illustra- 
tions. ie l l d 
One section is devoted to thrift thoughts oO evelan 
in rhyme, written by the grade students. 
There is also an interesting sketch of the 
birth of the savings bank idea back in 
Scotland in 1810, and the founding of the 
Yonkers Savings Bank in 1854. The book- 
let likewise outlines how the Yonkers school 
savings system was started in 1923. 

The bank now has some 15,000 school 
savings accounts, involving about 125,000 
transactions yearly. 
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Jonathan George Washington Trumbull, first local agent of the Hartford 





A promise that has been kept 


In 1810, one hundred and thirty years ago, the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company was organized 
under a perpetual charter to sell INDEMNITY; 1. €., 
a promise to pay legitimate claims for loss or 
damage to property. 

[n December of that same year, Jonathan G. W. 
Trumbull of Norwich, Conn., a grandson of 
Connecticut’s Revolutionary War Governor, be- 


came the first Hartford agent and the first local 


agent of any insurance company in the state. A 
man of integrity himself, he demonstrated his faith 
in the Hartford by countersigning and selling its 
policies to his friends and neighbors. Agent 
Trumbull made no mistake in so doing. 


You will make no mistake in dealing today with 
the Hartford agent in your community. For his 
name, just call Western Union. In Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
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Nathan Adams, an authority on cotton financing, has contributed much to the Southwest's economic progress 





BARTER BANKING 


Today, says Nathan Adams, we need more barter and a lesser demand for 
cash settlement, more acceptance banking as opposed to deposit banking 


KF you build a dam high enough, 
] wide enough and strong enough 

you can stop the flow of the 
Mississippi River to the Sea, but you 
will hurt a great many people. Some 
of them are going to be flooded out; 
some of them, living below the dam, 
are going to be cursed by drought. 
That analogy holds for credit. Once 
vou set a barrier across the free flow 
of credit you cause tremendous suffer- 
ing. It is the banking system’s job 
to keep the flow of credit free. For 
banking to do that, I think we have 
‘o go back nearer to first principles 
than has been our practice lately. In 
short, [ am convinced we need more 
barter and less money. Banking as 


By 
NATHAN ADAMS 


President, First National Bank in Dallas, 
Dallas, Texas 


it was known in the early days of this 
country was barter and little else. 
We need more of that kind of banking 


today. But don’t be afraid of the 
word “barter,” for it is nothing 
primitive. 


Take the case of colton as we handle 
it now. My friend who raises cotton 
in East Texas sells his crop for cash 
to a Dallas broker. The Dallas broker 


then sells for cash to another broker 
in Boston. In turn, the Boston broker 
sells for cash to a mill somewhere in 
New England. All the way along we 
have cash transactions and what hap- 
pens if there is not enough cash at any 
one of these points? Why, the whole 
business stops, as, indeed, it often 
does. My friend in East Texas has 
cotton, which he can’t eat, and the 
mill in New England has spindles, 
which it can’t turn, and there are 
people somewhere who lack clothing. 
That is what the exclusive use of cash 
does. If a bottle-neck develops any- 
where along the line, everything stops. 

But now look at barter. The East 
Texas cotton planter comes to me and 











Citing cotton as an 





says he has so much cotton to sell 
and that his Dallas broker can sell it 
in New England on a 180-day trans- 
action. I am satisfied that the New 
England buyer is good, so I tell my 
Kast Texas friend that I'll carry him 
lor the 180 days, taking his cotton, 
or rather the bill on New England 
covering that cotton, as_ security. 
Thus, without a single cash transaction 
Texas cotton moves to New England 
where it is spun into cloth and at the 
end of 180 days women somewhere are 
buying $1.98 ladies ready-to-wear cot- 
(on clothing and the bill, which moved 
that cotton in the first place, is paid. 


OW, if that were all that there was 

to barter, there wouldn’t be much to 
it. All that this transaction I have 
discussed has done is to delay the time 
of final settlement of this transaction 
in East Texas cotton by 180 days. 
But that isn’t all there is to it. While 
this transaction on cotton is going 
through, other transactions are going 
through and just as the First National 
Bank in Dallas has created a bill on 
Boston due 180 days for cotton, so a 
Boston bank has created a bill on 
Dallas due in 180 days for shoes, per- 
haps, or woolen blankets or maple 
syrup. I use the term 180 days 
throughout, not because all transac- 
tions would be on that basis, but be- 
cause it makes the point clearer, which 
is that the interplay of these transac- 
tions results in cancelling one against 
the other. Without the transfer of 
any funds, Texas has swapped its 
cotton to New England for the things 
New England has that Texas wants. 
To do this all along the line we have 
created credits. The series began when 








my man from East Texas arranged for 
a 180-day credit, but his debt was 
balanced off when the cotton began to 
move. In fact, by the time the trans- 
action was completed, the cotton 
raiser had succeeded in swapping his 
crop for a variety of things which his 
store will stock. What I have done as 
a banker is to bridge the gap between 
the time the cotton leaves Texas and 
the time the other goods get back to 
Texas. So far as money is concerned, 
it hasn’t entered into the transaction, 
except as a yardstick. It has measured 
the value of the cotton on the one 
hand and the value of the New Eng- 
land shoes on the other. That is all. 

The advantages of this over a purely 
monetary transaction are obvious. In 
the first place a transaction of this 
kind can be consummated without the 
use of any money at all, until you 
reach the point of selling the finished 
product. Even then it is unlikely that 
any money will actually move, for the 
purchaser of the finished product will 
probably pay with a check, which will 
be simply debited against one account 
and credited to another, if not in the 
same bank, at least in the same town. 
The entire transaction from one end 
to the other has been supported by a 
bill of exchange. 

This is exactly the system that the 
dictatorship countries are using to pro- 
mote foreign trade and it is the system 
which we ourselves are using to attract 
trade from Latin America. We have 
gone about it a little differently than 
my example, in that we have set up a 
“revolving credit.” Out of this we 
buy domestic products, ship them to 
Brazil, for instance, take back some- 
thing Brazil has and re-sell it in the 











example, Mr. Adams shows how “‘barter banking’’ would function for the local grower, 






domestic market, thus reimbursing 
the “revolving credit.”” But the dif- 
ference is only one of degree, for a bank 
is merely a revolving credit for its 
community. A revolving credit oper- 
ates when two debts meet at a common 
point and cancel each other. What I 
seek is a broader recognition of that. 
If the use of barter credits can be 
made to work in foreign trade, they 
can be made to work in domestic trade. 
We have been trying to get along 
without them and I doubt if we can. 
We force everyone to have money 
before he can do business. There is 
neither need nor reason for that. 
Indeed, the insistence on cash settle- 
ments isn’t even safe banking, for it 
leads to a fallacious sort of liquidity. 
Take the example of cotton again. 
As a Southern bank we will lend on 
cotton in the bale, but that cotton has 
little value as it stands. It can’t be 
worn. Plainly a 180-day bill backed 
by cotton in process or by finished 
dress goods is better security, for while 
only a relatively few persons will buy 
a bale of cotton, many thousands will 
buy a bolt of cloth and even more will 
buy a made-up dress ora shirt. There- 
fore my 180-day bill is closer to being 
liquid than my “demand” loan on 
baled cotton. More people will buy 
what is back of the one than the other. 
Particularly is this so when you 
remember that, because of the multi- 
plicity of the transactions involved, 
my 180-day bill is not going to be 
actually paid in dress goods, but in a 
variety of other things for which the 
people of Texas are willing to exchange 
their participation in the credit created 
by that 180-day bill. In other words. 
as you pyramid these transactions 














what the bank does is to collect its 
180-day bills in things. Not in cash. 
The transaction becomes complete 
when on the other side the customer 
asks for a credit with which to take 
title to those same things. Again no 
cash is involved. 

That is true liquidity and it is a 
far cry from the liquidity of a bond 
account, forexample. A bond account 
is even less liquid than my bale of 
cotton because there are fewer people 
who will buy it. We assume that a 
bond is liquid because we further 
assume that someone will have the 
cash to take it when we don’t want it. 
We found in 1932 and at several other 
times that that someone else has a habit 
of being somewhere else when you 
need him most. So where is your 
liquidity? Obviously it doesn’t exist 
in fact, for a bond no more than a bale 
of cotton can convert itself into any- 
thing useful. But so long as the wheels 
of industry keep turning my 180-day 
bill is liquid because it will be auto- 
matically retired by the things that 
the wheels turn off. Also the very 
fact that it exists helps to keep the 
wheels turning. It is its own liquidat- 
ing agent. 


]F you accept my premise up to this 

point that what we need is more barter 
and less money, it follows that what 
banking should work for is a greater 
use of acceptance banking as opposed 
to deposit banking. We should try to 
get back to the kind of banking that 
was common in the 19th Century and 
which has been pretty much discarded 
in the 20th. I am speaking, of course, 
of commercial banking and not savings 
banking. The latter is essentially an 
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oker and the New England mill owner, in reducing the need for cash transactions and cash settlements between areas 


investment process and not a banking 
process. With that exception made 
clear, banking has always, until very 
recently, operated on a trade accept- 
ance base. Its customers seldom 
deposited money; rather they deposited 
due bills. Similarly, they seldom with- 
drew money; rather they transferred 
credits. From time to time there were 
settlements, but they involved little 
actual cash, because debits and credits 
usually nearly matched each other. 
It was this system which developed 
trade between different sections of the 
country and between this country and 
others abroad. It worked because it 
did not require an artificial medium 
of exchange such as gold or currency. 
A region could be virtually devoid of 
money and yet be prosperous, be- 
cause its bankers arranged with other 
bankers at distant points to create 
credits for it. These credits were 
fluid, since they did not have to be 
converted into a single medium of 
exchange. We have fallen down 
recently because we have made the 
single medium of exchange the goal 
and have, therefore, insisted on almost 
daily cash settlements. This naturally 
throws great areas of the country com- 
pletely off balance. In the Southwest 
there are periods of the year when we 
can’t settle for cash. Yet because 
settling for cash is one of the rules of 
the game, it follows that there are 
times when we can’t play at all. This, 
of course, hurts others besides our- 
selves. 

Nor do the evils of settling for cash 
end when some of the players are 
taken out of the game. The cash 
settlement penalizes first of all the 
seller in any transaction involving a 


seasonal commodity. It is the law of 
supply and demand. When the crop 
is made there are always more men 
wanting to sell than there are men 
with cash wanting to buy. Also, the 
man with cash can wait. He can say 
“tomorrow will do.” But the seller 
must have his cash today. Therefore 
he offers the buyer a discount, if he 
will buy today and not tomorrow. 
Acceptance banking eases this strain, 
because it takes away to a considerable 
degree the power of the man with 
cash. He can still wait until to- 
morrow, but so can the man with 
something to sell. The Government 
saw something of this in setting up the 
loan arrangements under the AAA, 
whereby the farmer can store his crop 
and secure a loan on it. But Govern- 
ment did not grasp the actual prob- 
lem. By lending on a stored crop, it 
took the pressure off the farmer to 
sell today, but that offers no solution 
for a longer view. Cotton in storage 
is a dead weight on the market. Only 
when that cotton moves to the mill 
is the market freed from it. It follows 
that you get nowhere by storing a 
crop. Your only gain results when the 
crop moves into the hands of con- 
sumers. The only way the last can 
be done with any degree of success, 
I am convinced, is to get away from 
cash settlings and turn back to the 
principles of acceptance banking in- 
volving a close relationship between 
individual banks. God made this 
country a pleasant place in which to 
live and commercial banking can help. 
to make it even more pleasant. But 
to do that banking must operate so 
that there is a fluid credit stream. 
That is banking’s only function. 
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URING the past few years, a pro- 
D nounced streamlining or modern- 

izing of bank services to meet 
the changing trends of the times has 
been observed. Banks have become 
retailers as well as wholesalers of 
credit, as witness their invasion of the 
personal and automobile loan field. 
They have initiated no-minimum- 
balance checking accounts and turned 
to amortized mortgages. They have 
emphasized public relations and aggres- 
sive merchandising programs. 

This same enterprising spirit of 
present-day financial institutions is 
also reflected externally. Bank quar- 
ters as well as banking policies have 
undergone extensive modernization. 
And like the popularization of bank 
services, the external changes have 
largely been directed toward wooing 
the ordinary individual, the man in the 
street as it were. 

Thus we see a trend away from the 
cold and the formidable in new or 
remodeled bank offices. Low, un- 
obstructed counters are _ replacing 
barred cages, permitting personalized 
contact with bank employees. The 
officers’ platform is made as open and 
inviting as possible. Banks are pro- 
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Mopern |[RENDS 
in Bank Design 


By 
HARRY V. ODLE 


Editorial Staff, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


With the same enterprising spirit that has resulted 
in the modernizing of banking services to meet the 
changing needs of the times, banks are undergoing a 
marked metamorphosis in appearance A nation-wide 
survey reveals the trend toward a more friendly and 


informal atmosphere, emphasizing customer good will 


viding customers’ lounges, comfortable 
seats in the lobbies, carpets on the 
floors, even curtains at the windows to 
make the public feel at home. 

The purpose of this article is to 
survey in some detail these latest 
trends in bank building construction 
and modernization, knowing that at 
best we can do little more than present 
avery incomplete picture of the 
wholesale metamorphosis in bank ap- 


Widely differing in architectural style and in the choice of furnishings and fixtures, the 


First National Bank and ‘Trust Company of Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





pearance and design that is taking 
place throughout the country. 
Projects run all the way from the 
new 12-story $2,000,000 head office for 
Bank of America in San Francisco, to 
the small country bank which mixes 
modernization with economy by re- 
moving the upper part of its lofty cage- 
like teller fixtures, retaining the lower 
part as a friendly-type counter minus 
formidable bars and grille work. 


First National Bank of Birmingham, Birming 
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Ambassador Hotel Branch, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, California 


An outstanding example of the modernistic motif in banks, featuring the use of graceful, flowing curves 


Doubtless one factor stimulating 
bank modernization activity was cited 
by A. P. Giannini, chairman of Bank 
of America, who gave as one reason 
for erecting a new head office: ‘““We 
think building costs are going to in- 
crease and if we delay our new building 
any longer it will be an expensive 
delay.” This is especially true in 
view of the fact that the materials 
used in bank construction, such as 


ham, Alabama (photo courtesy the Carrier Corporation) 
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metal for vaults, screens, etc., are 
those likely to be in increasingly heavy 
demand. Also, there will undoubtedly 
be a continued rise in the cost of 
skilled labor, which will tend to be 
diverted to other fields. 

Recently someone raised the ques- 
tion: “Why should banks spend 
money for new or improved quarters 
to attract more customers, when they 
already have more deposits than they 


attractive banking offices all have ingenious lighting systems that are of unusual interest 


know what to do with?” This of 
course misses the point of most bank 
modernization projects, which have 
many other objectives such as the 
stimulation of personal loan or trust 
department volume, the improvement 
in personnel efficiency or well-being, 
or the cultivation of customer good 
will. 

As an example of how good public 
relations can literally be built into a 


Bank of Commerce & Savings, Duluth, Minnesota 
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Personal Trust Department, The Second National Bank of New Haven, New Haven, Connecticut 


Many banks are remodeling their trust quarters to give them distinctive decorative appeal 


bank, our survey brings us first to 
The Commercial National Bank in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, where cus- 
tomer convenience has been a foremost 
consideration. One evidence of this 
is the free weight scale in the lebby. 
Customers also appreciate the enclosed 
courtesy rooms, equipped with tele- 
phones, and available for private con- 
versations. Favorably commented up- 
on, too, are such features as the free 
stenographic service which the bank 
will provide in connection with the 
courtesy rooms, the extra large coupon 
booths, and the abundance of indi- 
vidual check counters each lighted with 
a fluorescent lamp. In _ planning 
modern quarters, banks are indicating 
that they regard public service fea- 
tures such as these fully as important 


Working quarters have come in for a full share of attention, in view of the unparalleled premium 


as the selection of latest-type building 
materials and furnishings. 

From this same customer relations 
standpoint, one of the most interesting 
modernization projects of all is the 
recently completed addition to the 
Standard National Bank of New Yerk, 
a $5,000,000 institution with thirty- 
four employees, located in Woodside, 
Long Island. The bank determined to 
achieve an atmosphere which would 
make customers feel “right at home,” 
and to accomplish this it adopted a 
unique American Colonial decorative 
plan. All painted walls are done in 
apple green, and other walls are 
covered with lacquered colonial wall 
paper. Curtains adorn the windows 
and historical prints of old New York 
adorn the walls. Hooked rugs cover 


National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 
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the floors and attractive antique {furni- 
ture is strategically placed for con- 
venience and comfort. Plants and 
homelike table lamps grace the tables. 
Not a trace of old-time austerity in 
appearance confronts personal loan 
and mortgage loan customers in the 
new quarters. There is a strong trend 
in this direction of greater informality 
and lightness in bank appointments. 


N addition to its customer appeal, the 
Standard National Bank has many 
innovations which contribute to maxi- 
mum working efficiency and flow of 
operations. The bank’s ceilings are 
covered with sound absorbent material 
of four different types, the selection of 
which is governed by the type of work 
to be done in a particular room. In 


Crocker First National Bank of San Francisco (photo 
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Board chairman’s office (left) and mortgage department, Standard National Bank of New York, Woodside, Long Island 


An advanced example of the use of homelike furnishings and fixtures to create an informal atmosphere 


the new bookkeeping room, in addition 
to the acoustic ceiling, the walls are 
covered with sound absorbent material 
and the flooring is cork tile for the pur- 
In this 
and other rooms, fluorescent lights are 
used to minimize costs and to maxi- 
mize light output. Wherever possible, 
aluminite venetian blinds are used to 
produce a greater reflection of light 
from the ceiling, thus contributing to 
an abundance of indirect light on the 


pose of minimizing sound. 


banking floor. 


As the bookkeeping room is remote 
from the tellers’ cages, an interior 
telephone system was installed with a 
unique feature to facilitate communi- 
An amplifier was connected 
so that when a teller phones in and 
mentions an account, he need only 


cation. 


speak in a whisper, and furthermore 
only the bookkeeper interested in that 
particular account is disturbed. The 
bookkeeper may then answer the teller 
with the information desired, by pick- 
ing up the interior telephone handset. 

A new type of transparent mirror 
was inserted in the wall between Board 
Chairman Richard M. Lederer’s office 
on the mezzanine, and the banking 
floor. It has the appearance of an 
ordinary opaque mirror from the bank- 
ing floor, but being transparent it 
permits observation from the chair- 
man’s office. 

Other innovations at the Standard 
National Bank include an air circula- 
tion system incorporating a series of 
unique vents or dampers, forty-foot 
white fluorescent signs on the two 


ow placed on staff efficiency, and the importance being attached to employee relations 


ourtesy the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) 


slreet sides of the building, so-called 
“electric ears” to protect further the 
safe deposit vault, a landscaped park- 
ing lot at the rear of the bank, and a 
basement converted into a community 
room and an employees’ combination 
lunchroom and recreation room. 


N° one bank building has a mo- 

nopoly on unusual details of con- 
struction, decoration and. equipment, 
however. Many other _ interesting 
examples abound, including those in 
which ingenuity of design overcame 
apparent handicaps. 

For instance, the current enlarge- 
ment of the Fifty-first Street Branch 
of The National City Bank of New 
York to twice its former size recalls the 
unique plan of the original premises. 


Bank of Commerce & Savings, Duluth, Minnesota 
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First National Bank, Mayfield, Kentucky (photo courtesy Bank 
Building & Equipment Corporation of America) 
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Victoria Bank & Trust Company, Victoria, Texas 


Simple, clean-cut lines characterize modern bank exteriors, which shun excessive ornamentation 


As the building was only twenty-five 
feet wide, the plan adopted provided 
for an upper and lower banking room 
located half way above and below the 
street entrance level, thereby giving 
banking facilities equal to a fifty-foot 
building. The new enlarged layout 
duplicates the two-floor pattern, con- 
necting with the original public space 
and counterscreen facilities, and again 
virtually doubling the total space that 
would be available under normal 
arrangements. The vault and safe 
deposit department are located below 
the lower banking floor, and the 
second floor is devoted to work space 
for the bank personnel as well as two 
conference rooms. All the levels are 
reached by an elevator conveniently 
located close to the entrance. 


AN example of similar ingenuity is 
found in the new quarters of the 
Security National Bank of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, where a difficult 
architectural problem, combined with 
a difficult lighting problem, was worked 
out to produce a banking interior that 
has received widespread comment and 
praise. The new location was originally 
built for bank occupancy in 1922, and 
contained a main lobby twenty-three 
feet high. As the business of the 
Security National Bank demanded 
more space than was available in the 
old area, the architect decided to 
divide the main lobby into two floors. 
This resulted in a height of only 
eleven feet from the first floor to the 
bottom of the beams supporting the 
new second story. These low-hanging 
beams and the air conditioning ducts 
brought up quite a lighting problem, 


as the usual suspended fixtures would 
emphasize the lack of height. The 
result was that the air conditioning 
ducts were so arranged in respect to 
the beams that recessed coffers were 
formed, eleven feet long, six feet wide, 
and eighteen inches deep. Eight 
forty-watt white fluorescent lamps 
were placed in each coffer. To obtain 
the greatest possible efficiency, bare 
lamps were used, the depth of the 
coffer serving to shield the lamps from 
normal view. Desks and _ tellers’ 
counters were arranged facing the 
short width of the coffers to obtain 
more effective shielding. Brightness 
of the lamps, where it can be seen, is 
scarcely noticeable, due to the high 
level of illumination (approximately 
seventy-five foot candles) which is pro- 
duced over the entire banking area. 
The general effect on entering the bank 
is that the room is lighted by a series 
of skylights. 

The second floor office created out 
of the air, as it were, from the un- 
utilized height of the former main 
lobby, now houses the proof, transit, 
bookkeeping, printing and auditing 
departments, and the directors’ room. 

The design of the Security-First 
National Bank’s branch in the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles, is another 
happy solution of problems inherent 
in the site. Here again, a number of 
pillars and a low ceiling, as well as the 
relative smallness of the area avail- 
able, raised definite architectural dif- 
ficulties. And as in the case of the 
North Carolina bank, the handicaps 
were overcome with distinct success. 

A floor plan was evolved which 
eliminates all pillars in the public 


lobby, although the lobby occupies 
approximately half the total floor 
area. Furthermore, the pillars where 
they do appear in other parts of the 
banking quarters are so _ adroitly 
merged into the decorative scheme 
that they actually become assets 
rather than liabilities. 


T would be hard to imagine a bank 

interior more smart and attractive 
than this one! It is particularly dis- 
tinguished by smooth, graceful curves 
in place of sharp angles. The various 
departments radiate from the man- 
ager’s office, a small circular room 
near the center of the banking room. 
The tellers’ counter is in the form of a 
semicircle, conforming to the semi- 
circular wall of the manager’s office 
behind it. The walls, counter, etc., 
are all finished in white oak veneer, 
which was in some instances molded 
over special cores to achieve the flow- 
ing curves desired, and all furniture 
was custom designed in modern 
rounded lines. With the floor fully 
carpeted and the ceiling acoustically 
treated, the atmosphere is quiet and 
restful. 

Outstandingly attractive, also, are 
the new personal trust department 
offices of the Second National Bank of 
New Haven, Connecticut. Walls of 
the reception room and corridor are 
moulded curly birch sheathing, while 
the platform walls are paneled in 
curly birch. And the rich beauty of 
the woodwork is carried into the three 
private executive offices which are 
individually paneled. Rubber tile floor- 
ing and sound absorbent ceiling elimi- 

See BANK’ DESIGN—Page 32 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Facilitating Defense Financ- 
ing of Small Business 


Plans for bringing smaller business 
concerns into the defense program, 
including assistance in securing financ- 
ing through local banks, are being 
perfected by the National Defense 
Advisory Commission now that de- 
tails have been completed in connec- 
tion with letting the larger contracts. 

Heading up this new phase of the 
program is Donald M. Nelson, for- 
merly vice-president of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., who has been made Director 
of Small Business Activities in addition 
to his important post as Co-ordinator 
of National Defense Purchases. In 
order to decentralize this work, the 
co-operation of the Federal Reserve 
System has been obtained, and a 
senior officer has been appointed in 
each Federal Reserve Bank and branch 
office to handle all problems relating 
to field and technical activities. These 
officers held extended conferences with 
Mr. Nelson and other officials in 
Washington the middle of November, 
and returned to their posts prepared 
to put this phase of the program into 
immediate operation. 

The role of small business concerns 
will be chiefly that of sub-contractors, 
and the Defense Commission is urging 
primary contractors to sub-let as much 
work as possible in order to avoid 
bottlenecks in production and to get 
the fullest possible use of the nation’s 
plant capacity. 

Aided by the Reserve banks, the 
office of the Director of Small Business 
Activities will act as a clearing house 
of information for interested concerns, 
keeping them advised of Army and 
Navy requirements which they may 
be qualified to fill. 

More important, this office will 
assist in facilitating financing required 
by smaller businesses to effectuate 
defense contracts, and will co-operate 
with local commercial banks in this 





DONALD M. NELSON, Director of Small Business Activities 


. . . directs program for bringing small business into defense role 


connection. It will also assist in 
establishing contacts with Federal 
Reserve banks and with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation when 
local banks may be unable to extend 
the required credits. 

The designated officers of the Federal 
Reserve banks have the responsibility 
of reporting on the availability of 
small business enterprises in their 
districts to participate in the defense 
program; to familiarize local banks 
with the procedure to be followed in 
accepting assignment of government 
claims as security for loans; to en- 
courage local banks to make loan com- 
mitments on condition that borrowers 
obtain government contracts; to fur- 
nish business enterprises in their dis- 
tricts with information on the proce- 


dure to be followed in obtaining de- 

fense contracts; and to assist small 

business concerns in obtaining neces- 

sary financing from their local banks. 
* e * 


Treasury Seeks Higher Debt 
Limit, Taxable Securities 


The new Federal financing program 
now being formulated for submission 
to Congress in January has several 
phases of particular interest to com- 
mercial banks. Expansion of the 
rearmament program will involve huge 
increases in the already high level of 
government spending, and to meet this 
the Treasury will propose a substantial 
increase in the statutory debt limit, 
heavy new taxes, and Federal taxa- 
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tion of all Federal, state, and municipal 
securities issued in the future. Pre- 


liminary announcement of this pro- 


gram was made by Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 


early in November, but details are not’ 


expected to be revealed until the 
budget for the 1942 fiscal year is 
presented to Congress. 

The present debt limit is $45,000,- 
000,000 plus $4,000,000,000 of special 
short-term defense notes, and Secretary 
Morgenthau suggests that this be 
raised to $60,000,000,000 or $65,000,- 
000,000 without limitation on the 
types of securities to be issued. The 
$45,000,000,000 limit is practically 
used up, and the Treasury does not 
like the restriction that the additional 
$4,000,000,000 be confined to maturi- 
ties of five years or less. 

Were the $45,000,000,000 general 
debt limit not virtually reached it is 
probable that the Treasury would not 
issue any of the defense series of bills, 
and its first issues of these indicate 
the opinion that Congress will soon 
remove the need for them. They are 
being issued with three-month maturi- 
ties in weekly batches to refund 
maturing bills, and Secretary Morgen- 
thau admitted that longer term securi- 
lies will be issued in their place as 
soon as Congress grants the necessary 
authority. This refunding operation, 
however, adds to the leeway under the 
old debt limit, so there may be another 
issue of long-term securities before 
Congress acts. This may be the last 
issue of tax-exempts sold by the 
Treasury. . 

Elimination of tax-exempt securities 
has been an issue before Congress for 
several years but the proposal has 
always been defeated by pressure from 
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stale and local governments. In the 
new Congress, however, the adminis- 
tration will make a determined effort 
to apply Federal taxes to all future 
issues of securit’es, and Congress very 
probably will yield to the need for all 
possible sources of revenue to finance 
the defense program. The Federal 
Government could, of course, tax the 
income from its own securities and per- 
mit states to do the same, but legisla- 
tion is needed to apply Federal taxes 
to income from state and local bonds. 
During the next year some $2,000,- 
000,000 in state and local bonds will 
mature, and if Congress acts promptly 
these will all have to be refunded with 
taxable securities. Treasury officials 
are of the opinion that interest rates 
on government securities might have 
to be somewhat higher if the bonds are 
taxable but this would be more than 
offset by the greater tax yield. 


* e e 


Door Closed on Changes in 
Wage-Hour Definitions 


No further changes in the applica- 
tion of the Federal wages and hours 
law to bank employment are to be 
expected in the foreseeable future. 
Colonel Philip B. Fleming, Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor, has 
rejected a request of the American 
Bankers Association for reconsidera- 
tion of the recent definitions of execu- 
tive, administrative, and professional 
employees exempt from the overtime 
provisions of the act, and the matter 
is considered to be closed. Not unless 
months of experience demonstrate that 
the new definitions are unworkable or 
impose hardships or discriminations 
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COL, PHILIP B. FLEMING, Wage-Hour Administrator 


. . « rejects A, B. A. request for further wage-hour hearings 


will the division be inclined to reopen 
this subject, Colonel Fleming indicated. 

The administrator’s decision was in 
answer to an A. B. A. request to re- 
consider the proposals made by the 
association at the hearings, in which 
exemptions were asked for all em- 
ployees of small banks and for lower- 
salaried employees of banks in the 
smaller communities. 


7 ° 


Increased Federal Control 
Seen as Election Result 


The Seventy-seventh Congress will 
convene January 3, and Washington 
observers agree that the precedent- 
shattering re-election of President 
Roosevelt, coupled with an increased 
Democratic majority in the House. 
will be interpreted as a mandate to 
continue and to expand the foreign 
and domestic policies which the ad- 
ministration has been following for the 
past eight years. 

The domestic program, of course, 
will be tempered by attention to 
foreign affairs, concentration on the 
defense program, and the desire for a 
spirit of national unity and co-opera- 
tion of all groups, but there is no 
indication of any let-up in the trend 
toward further concentration of power 
in the Federal Government and more 
control of business, financial, and 
economic activities. Nothing like the 
sweeping reforms of 1933 and 1934 are 
anticipated, but many aspects of what 
the New Dealers call the “Roosevelt 
revolution” will be advanced and per- 
fected, and the exigencies of national 
defense may well lead to new forms of 
control. For example, among the 
things being discussed for possible 
action by Congress are legislation to 
control prices should commodity prices 
begin a dangerous upward spiral; 
control of investments in new plant 
facilities if this threatens the supply of 
capital or equipment for defense 
plants; expansion of social security 
benefit payments to groups not now 
covered; and additional powers to 
control possible credit inflation. 

Banking and monetary matters will 
have a prominent place on the Con- 
gressional calendar next year. In 
addition to a new tax bill and an 
increase in the public debt, financial 
circles will be interested in whatever 
action Congress may take on the score 
or more of recommendations to be 
presented by the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, many of which 
will deal with suggestions for con- 
trolling the flow of investment capital 
and the concentration of economic 
power in large corporations. 

The Senate committee on Banking 
and Currency will get down to work 
on its long-pending investigation of 
monetary laws and policies, which 
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SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY 


. . . heads Congressional investigation on credit problems of small business! 


quite likely will result in a revision of 
important parts of the banking laws. 
The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in particular is anxious 
to obtain additional legislation to con- 
trol commercial credit, fearing that the 
huge excess reserves of banks may 
contribute to an inflationary trend in 
the absence of new regulation. Elec- 
tion casualties lost this committee its 
two ranking Republican members, 
Senators John G. Townsend, Jr., of 
Delaware, and Lynn J. Frazier of 
North Dakota. 

Another special investigation, headed 
by Senator James E. Murray of 
Montana, will deal with the credit 
problems of small business enterprises, 
and important new legislation may 
develop from this since the subject has 
been before Congress tur several years 
in the form of bills to provide various 
types of Federal aid to such financing. 


* ® . 


Defense Housing Program to 
Enlist Private Capital 


Plans for using both private capital 
and government funds in constructing 
new housing facilities for workers in 
plants handling defense orders, and 
near military and naval stations, have 
been worked out by the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. Under 


the direction of Charles F. Palmer, 
Defense Housing Co-ordinator of the 
Commission, the numerous Federal 
agencies concerned with housing have 
agreed to utilize private capital wher- 
ever it can supply the need for housing 
of permanent value, and to use emer- 
gency government funds for those 
projects useful chiefly during the 
defense emergency. 

Mr. Palmer estimates that about 
$700,000,000 worth of dwelling con- 
struction will be needed in connection 
with the defense program, and at least 
$500,000,000 of this will be private 
capital. The government has $290,- 
000,000 for the purpose, but it is 
planned not to use it anywhere that 
private enterprise will do the work. 

“In general,” says Mr. Palmer, “‘the 
policy of the government is to get 
results without delay, but with the 
largest possible use of local private 
initiative. Wherever the needed hous- 
ing is in a price range that offers a fair 
commercial profit, and where the 
prospects are for its permanent use- 
fulness under peace conditions, we 
shall offer every encouragement to 
private building. By encouragement 
I mean not only FHA insurance, but 
a definite policy of not competing, and 
of defining our intentions so as to give 
the private real estate operators a clear 
picture of what to expect. But where 
housing for the low income groups or 
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housing of uncertain future usefulness 
is to be built, the government musi 
assume a ‘corresponding part of the 
risk, in some cases all of the risk.” 


ALL available government agencies 

are being used to push the housing 
program. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation set up a new subsidiary, 
the Defense Homes Corporation, with 
capital of $10,000,000 to supply equity 
money for homes financed in co- 
operation with the RFC Mortgage 
Company, so that this $10,000,000, 
originally allocated from the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund, was expanded 
to $50,000,000 by adding 80 per cent 
of RFC mortgage money insured by 
the FHA. This is an emergency pro- 
gram, and the intention is to sell the 
properties and the mortgages to pri- 
vate investors as the opportunity 
offers. Special legislation gave the 
administration $240,000,000, in addi- 
tion to reimbursing the President’s 
fund, making a total of $290,000,000 
available for dwelling construction. 
Housing needs were surveyed through 
the co-operation of the United States 
Housing Authority, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the Works Projects 
Administration, and other agencies. 
The Navy has been allocated $44,000,- 
000 for its own housing program, and 
several thousand dwelling units are 
now under construction for both 
civilian and enlisted personnel at 
various naval stations. The Defense 
Homes Corporation has started work 
in a dozen important cities. The 
United States Housing Authority, 
which acts through local authorities 
when these are available, has twenty- 
five projects under way for defense 
purposes. Field representatives of the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
of the Home Loan Bank Board are 
co-operating with local housing groups 
to encourage the use of private capital 
wherever it can be employed safely. 
The Farm Security Administration 
is working on rural projects in areas 
near defense plants. 

The biggest part of the program is 
being carried by the Public Buildings 
Administration, to which Congress 
allocated $150,000,000, and which has 
already begun housing projects in sixty- 
three vital defense areas where sur- 
veys showed that private capital could 
not be expected to meet the need. This 
agency, which normally builds post 
offices and other Federal buildings, 
operates through contracts with pri- 
vate builders. In each of the sixty- 
three cities there were conferences and 
surveys, and private builders were 
assured that government construction 
would be limited to projects. of uncer- 

lain permanence or for low-income 
families, frequently with the result 
that many new homes were started by 
private builders. 
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FILING 


11. Central Information File 


Burroughs Clearing House, we out- 

lined the reasons why we decided 
to install a central correspondence file, 
described how it was organized, and 
told of its functions. This second 
installment deals with the operation 
and advantages of our central infor- 
mation file, which is a part of the dual 
responsibility of our full-time file clerk. 

The central information file, popu- 
larly known as the C. I. F., is a card 
record of all the customers in the bank. 
Compiled from records of the various 
departments, its purpose is tq sum- 
marize all the customers’ contacts 
with the bank, as illustrated by the 
specimen cards on the opposite page. 
Some 25,000 customer records, includ- 
ing cross reference cards, are main- 
tained in a single, compact, wide- 
drawered desk file adjacent to the 
correspondence files. 

One of the major functions of the 
C. I. F. is to facilitate new business 
through revealing which customers are 
not using the bank’s facilities to the 
fullest extent, and thus may be pros- 
pects for other departments. 

But its value does not stop there. 
It is also a valuable centralized refer- 
ence file for bookkeepers, officers, 
tellers, credit men, and others. In 
fact, it is a mistake to think that a file 
of this nature belongs to any one unit 
or department, although its importance 
to the advertising and new business 
development program of a bank is 
generally stressed. It is a file to which 
all departments can turn for quick 
and accurate information on customers 
of the bank, and if it is regarded only 
as an adjunct of the advertising and 
new business departments, it is not 
being utilized properly. 

Perhaps it would be well to point 
out here that opinions vary greatly 
among banks as to the usefulness of a 
central information file, and that some 
are inclined to deny that its value 
justifies the cost. 

On this point a member of the 
Financial Advertisers Association sent 
a questionnaire to the entire banking 
membership, seeking to determine how 
many maintained central file cards and 
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~— Improving Bank 


MetTuops 


By 
L. E. DISHONGH 


Cashier, W. B. Worthen Company, Bankers 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


The practical value of a central information file 
has been open to considerable pro and con debate. 


Here is how one such master index is used to real 


advantage for new business solicitation, smoother 


customer relations, and more convenient reference 








Some 25,000 customer records are maintained in this desk file 


how they were used; also to obtain 
appraisals of their value balanced 
against their cost of upkeep. 


"THE survey revealed almost as many 

different shades of opinion, variety 
of methods, uses, etc., as there were 
replies. Some banks used their C. I. F. 
as a basis for compiling mailing lists 
and prospect lists; others only for 
reference purposes. Some of the cards 
contained a record of average daily 
balances and other figure data; most 


of them indicated only what depart- 
ments were used. However, of the 
seventy-two banks who reported hav- 
ing a central information file, only one 
stated that it did not think the 
benefits derived from its use justified 
the upkeep cost. The main objections 
cited by those not having central files 
were the cost, and the doubt that they 
could be maintained accurately. 

It is sometimes pointed out that the 
same customer information can be 
obtained from signature cards, credit 
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CHANGES 


Goods 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


REFERENCE 


3333 Ozark St. 
ACCOUNT AFFILIATION 
WITH Us; - 


Bndorsed personel loan to Amy M Dodd 


ear 
eee. x 


baer a 


Is sister to her and daughter of 


Matthew Murphy, who has substantiel commercial account 


CUSTOMER'S NAME 


3333 Ozark St. 


IMPORTANT 


James R Dodd Husband 


RESIDENCE ADDRESS CHANGES TEL. NO. CHANGES 


NAME CHANGES 


asee.| DEPARTMENTS ACCOUNT TITLE aoe 


t.e0. 

sav. | SavinGs 

Lend PERSONAL 

30 sarety 

cD CERT. OF DEPOSIT 

TA. TRUST DEPT 
INSURANCE 

RNT. | RENTAL 


CENTRAL FILE MASTER CARD 


Agnes E Murphy end 





CCCUPATIONAL CHANGES 





acpRress 


IMPORTANT AFFILIATIONS - BUS. OR PER, 


DATE DATE DATE 
OPENED CLOSED | REOPENEO | cLOsEo 


W. B. WORTHEN Co., BANKERS 


The master cards reveal family and business relationships 


files, average daily balance and loan 
records, new business files, and mis- 
cellaneous department records. How- 
ever, in the case of some of these 
records, it frequently happens that it 
is no one person’s responsibility to see 
that they are kept neatly, accurately, 
and up-to-date. Also, it seems to us 
that it is much easier to check such 
information at one central source, 
although admittedly in some cases 
reference to other data is required. 

We began setting up our C. I. F. 


files last year, at the same time we 
centralized our correspondence files. 
The records were compiled from work 
sheets prepared in the various depart- 
ments, detailing individual customer 
activity. When the work sheets from 
all departments were received and 
alphabetically arranged, the file clerk 
attached everything pertaining to one 
customer together. She consulted the 
city directory and the telephone direc- 
tory to verify the address, place of 
employment, and phone number. Then 
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she typed the master card, and proof 
read it against the work sheets before 
filing it away in alphabetical sequence. 
Numerous errors in the bank’s records 
were disclosed in this checking process. 

It is estimated that about 40 per 
cent of the customers of the average 
bank have direct family or business 
relationships with other customers of 
the bank. We record such relation- 
ships as cross references on our master 
cards. In addition, individual cross 
reference cards are set up for non- 
customers having important affiliations 
with our accounts. As new accounts 
come into the file, new cross references 
are estimated. It is vital to the 
efficiency of the file that these be kept 
up-to-date. 

In fact, once the master index is 
operating, the all-important task is to 
keep it constantly up-to-date in every 
particular. Reports on new accounts 
are sent to the C. I. F. daily. This 
information is immediately typed on 
the master cards, or if no card is found 
in the file, a new one is made out. Ifa 
closed account report severs all bank 
relationship with a customer, the 
master card is refiled in a separate 
index for inactive customers, and all 
cross references are deleted from the 
current file. From the information 
received, the file operator prepares a 
daily report of new business by 
departments. 

Along with the new account reports, 
the C. I. F. clerk receives signature 
cards which she compares with the 
reports, types out the names at the 
bottom of the cards to facilitate refer- 
ence, and heads up statement and 
ledger sheets. This helps to assure ac- 
curacy and uniformity of the banks 
records. The clerk has also relieved 
tellers of the task of filing away the 
signature cards. 


HE co-ordination of information has 

many advantages from the stand- 
point of customer relations. All over- 
drafts, for example, clear through the 
central information file to see if the 
customer has a savings account or 
perhaps business connections that 
would have a bearing on the head 
bookkeeper’s action. The cards per- 
mit a quick appraisal of the value of a 
customer to the bank, relating cases 
of frequent overdrafts and other 
habits which might make his account 
unprofitable. Loan application analy- 
ses are referred to the C. I. F. for a 
listing of all departments in which the 
applicant has accounts, and analyses 
are routed only to those departments 
for information. 

Officers may request C. I. F. cards 
at any time. While the card is out 
of file, a substitution card shows where 
it is. No master card may be retained 
for more than twenty-four hours, and 

See BANK FILING METHODS—Page 37 
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three people unexpectedly called 
« at the Ferndale National Bank. 
Two of them were mother and son, a 
sharp-jawed woman and a swarthy 
slant-eyed son. The third who accom- 
panied them was an elderly man who 
appeared to have tasted life, a man 
capable of laying a trout fly gently on 
a quiet pool. It was evident as they 
paused in the bank lobby that he 
preferred for some reason to remain 
in the background. 

“I would like,” stated the woman, 
stepping to the wicket in front of 
Cashier John Atwood, “‘to examine the 
safe deposit box of the late Elijah 
Willows. My son and I are relatives.” 

Cashier John Atwood expressed his 
surprise at news of the death, felt 
uncertainly of his nose and screwed 
his eyes through the grates to the 
front office where Director Clutchbill 
sat staring back. 

John then regarded the woman. 
“Madam, our Mr. Clutchbill will 
receive you in the front office.” 

When the office door was opened the 
mother and son tramped in with 


()* an afternoon in early December 
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Mr. CLuTcuBILL 
U/nearths a Bequest 


By 
FRED COPELAND 


Named executor of an estate, Mr. Clutchbill has but 


one meager clue as to the location of bonds making 


up the bequest and has to match wits with a pair of 


unscrupulous vultures. 


The exciting trail leads to a 


lonely, deserted cottage ...and an eerie tombstone 


eager feet. The jovial old gentleman 
in the background waited until he 
was invited twice by John. 

‘This is our Mr. Clutchbill,” uttered 
John, like a museum guide. 

“‘My name,” said the woman crowd- 
ing into a chair, “is Mrs. Amelia 
Henner. This is my son Harold, and 
this friend of the family is Major 
Felix Reaguard.” 

“It is a pleasure to serve you,” 


said Mr. Clutchbill rising and offering 
his hand to each. 

“I wish to enter the box of the late 
Elijah Willows,” announced Mrs. Hen- 
ner. 

“Eh, you have the key?” asked Mr. 
Clutchbill lightly. 


MBs. Henner had the key. all right. 

It was evident she had been roost- 
ing on the bedpost when the late Mr. 
Willows expired, and had made first 
grab for the keys. Major Reaguard 
had been in at the death too but not 
as a vulture. He was a boyhood chum 
of old Willows and had been with him 
for some time. 

“It is customary in these parts,”’ 
pronounced Mr. Clutchbill, “to allow 
a relative in the presence of an official! 
of the bank to enter a box and remove 
the will to learn who the executor is 
to be.” 

As a delegation they marched back 
of Mr. Clutchbill through the banking 
room and entered the vault where 
Harold Henner’s mother handed him 
the key to No. 80. Mr. Clutchbill put 
in the master key to the right-hand 
lock and the tiny door swung open. 
Instantly Mrs. Henner reached out a 
hungry hand and slid out the japanned 
box. 

“‘We better take it into the directors’ 
room for the search,” nodded Mr. 
Clutchbill, keeping a constant eye on 


“It's a fraud! “’ screamed Mrs. Henner 
... “Tl have an investigation!’ 
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the lid of the safe deposit box pinned 
jealously under Mrs. Henner’s arm. 

When the cortege had circled the 
long directors’ table, Mrs. Henner 
anxiously opened the lid. Her eyes 
darted to its interior. She jerked 
rigid. Her son peered over her 
shoulder. The Major sat at ease 
usking no questions with eyes or 
mouth, like the gentleman he was. 

‘“‘Madam,” broke out Mr. Clutch- 
bill, “‘do you find the will?” 

Slowly Mrs. Henner lifted out the 
only object in the box, a long thin 
white envelope. “It appears to be 
addressed to Mr. Aaron Clutchbill.” 
She slid the envelope grudgingly 
across the oak table. 

Mr. Clutchbill slit, blew and plucked 
out what appeared to be a will wrapped 
in a personal letter which he at once 
examined. 


“Friend Clutchbill: 

You are such a tight-fisted old bird 
I fancy you will be alive after I pass 
out, so I want you for my executor. 
There will probably appear a Mrs. 
Henner and son Harold. Don’t let 
them scare you; I doubt if they are 
related to me at all. That is why I 
leave everything to my boyhood chum 
Major Reaguard. 


. Because of the Henners I have not 


dared to leave my property in my safe 
deposit box. I think you’ll be smart 


enough to find it in time and hand it 
over to the Majer, but you will have 
to watch out for the Henners every 


Suddenly they stumbled upon a strange object. 









second. They won’t stop at murder. 
Vincit qui patitur, 
Elijah Willows.” 


“I have been named executor of 
the will,” announced Mr. Clutchbill, 
unfolding the document. 

In the tense, morgue-like hollowness 
of the board room the old director 
slowly read the contents. 

“It’s a fraud!’ screamed Mrs. Hen- 
ner shaking with hysteria. Her son 
sat with mouth agape. 

““You’ve been in this box!” yelled 
Mrs. Henner. ‘‘You’ve faked the will 


and pinched the property! I'll have 
an investigation!” 
‘‘“Madam!” roared Mr. Clutchbill 


standing up, his face red with anger. 

But Mrs. Henner and her son were 
rushing out of the directors’ room. 

Mr. Clutchbill turned to the Major. 
“They are dangerous people. I haven’t 
a clue to the location of the property 
unless it is somewhere in this personal 
letter. Do you know what those 
words mean?” He pointed to the 
closing words of the letter, ‘“Vincit qui 
patitur.”’ 

*“Jove!”’ sparkled the Major in sur- 
prise, “that is the Willows motto in 
Latin which I’ve often seen under 
the coat-of-arms on his signet ring. 
It means, ‘He wins who waits’.” 

“That is a circumstance deserving 
notice,” nodded Mr. Clutchbill. “It’s 
a clue, the only one old Willows has 
given us, but I’m as much at sea as 
ever.” 





A tiny tombstone shone like snow in the brilliant moonlight 





‘“Hm-m! Puzzling,” admitted the 
Major. “Perhaps we’d pick up the 
trail if we searched the room he kept 
here in the Red Lion Inn.” 

When they arrived at the room i 
scene of confusion burst upon them. 
Every cupboard and bureau drawer 
stood open. Even the carpet was 
ripped up in places. 

‘*‘Well, the Henners are ahead of 
us,” bristled Mr. Clutchbill. ‘Looks 
as though they searched the room 
before they came to the bank.” 

The Major stopped absently before 
a little framed coat-of-arms on the 
wall, his face softening with the 
memory of his old boyhood chum. 


ME: Clutchbill stood up from thechair 
he had taken. “I’m convinced 
there’s a key to the property in that 
thing somewhere. Where is the secret?” 
The Major half turned in thought. 
‘‘He had a cottage he was very fond ol 
on Lake Champlain.” 

Mr. Clutchbill suddenly wheeled 
about. ‘“‘Gracious! I wish I’d known 
that! You say he was fond of it... 
people hide their treasure in places 
they like. Suppose those Henners 
know of the cottage?” 

“TI wonder,” debated the Major 
staring at Mr. Clutchbill. 

*‘My goodness! We’ll soon find out. 
Ilow long since they left the bank?” 

‘“‘Upwards of an hour.” 

In the hotel office he confirmed the 
fear that was already in his heart. 
See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—Page 38 
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GATES W. McGARRAH .... For many 
years one of New York’s outstanding bankers, 
Mr. McGarrah succumbed to pneumonia on 
November 5. His had been a notable career. In 
1908 he became president of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, and when this institution 
merged with the Chase National Bank in 1926, 
Mr. McGarrah was made chairman of the Chase 
bank’s executive committee. He resigned to 
become chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York in 1927, and in 1930 he was named 
president of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. He retired in 1933. 


PRESTON E. REED. . . One of the high- 
lights of the Financial Advertisers Association’s 
silver anniversary convention this fall was the 
presentation of an engrossed scroll to Preston E. 
Reed, expressing appreciation for his sixteen 
years of service. as full-time executive vice-presi- 
dent. The scroll was accompanied by a bonus. 


SPENCER S. MARSH, ROBERT G. 
COWAN ... Mr. Marsh has been elected to the 
newly created post of chairman of the Nationa} 
Newark & Essex Banking Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. He formerly was executive vice- 
president of the bank, has served as president of 
the New Jersey Bankers Association, and for 
years was a member of the A. B. A. executive 
committee. He began his banking career at the 
age of fifteen, and at twenty-seven became the 
youngest bank cashier in New Jersey. 


Mr. Cowan, formerly cashier of the bank, has 
been elected president to fill the position held by 
the late Charles L. Farrell. Before he became 
associated with the Newark institution in 1938, 
Mr. Cowan was chief of the analysis division in 
the bank examination department of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. with which he was 
connected for twelve years. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON . . . Much of the 
success of the New York World Fair is credited to 
the efforts of its chairman of the board, Harvey 
D. Gibson. who is also president of the Manuvu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York City. Mr. 
Gibson is shown in the banquet scene at the left. 
speaking to the Pavilionaires, an organization of 
top executives of exposition managements formed 
for the purpose of preserving the knowledge and 
experience gained at the New York Fair, and 
rendering expert advice on future exposition 
projects. Mr. Gibson and other leading figures in 
the Fair administration were honored guests of 
the organization at the final banquet, just before 
the great exposition closed its gates. At Mr. 
Gibson’s left is Lowell Thomas, of radio fame, who 
acted as toastmaster; at his right, Col. Sherman R. 
Snapp, president of Pavilionaires. “It was a 
splendid Fair, and we are proud of its record,”’ 
Mr. Gibson asserted to the banquet guests, 
assembled at Perylon Hall. 
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OURT WECISIONS ... 





Bank collects on notes despite payments to original payee... .Warehouse 


receipts upheld as safe collateral in bankruptcy .... Maker held liable 


on accommodation note... President of national bank not “sole manager’ 


Payment to Payee 


The makers of several notes exe- 
cuted and delivered them to the payee 
in consideration of merchandise bought 
from the payee. On the due dates of 
the notes the makers made payment in 
full to the payee. In the meantime, 
however, the payee had negotiated the 
notes to a national bank. Subse- 
quently, the bank sued the makers on 
the notes. 

The makers set up in defense their 
payment to the payee and endeavored 
to show that the bank had been “‘paid” 
by a set-off of the payee’s deposit 
with the bank. 

“The makers,” said the Federal 
court, “‘can show that they no longer 
owe the payee anything, having paid 
him. But this is of no avail to them 
unless they can avail themselves of the 
benefit of a set-off which the payee 
might have against the bank.” 

The court ruled that no such set-off 
was available to the makers and 
entered a judgment against them and 
in favor of the bank for the amount of 
the notes. (Reed vs. Aron, 113 


Federal Reporter, Second Series, 249.) 
Although finding it inapplicable to 
the faets before it, the court discussed 


By 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


with apparent approval a Pennsylvania 
decision on the subject. 

“In the Pennsylvania case,” said 
the court, “it was held as an exception 
to the general rule that payment to 
the payee of a negotiable instrument 
when title and possession of the 
instrument have passed to another 
before maturity, will not protect the 
maker unless the holder receives pay- 
ment through an agent or the attend- 
ing circumstances show that money 
in discharge of the obligation actually 
came into the holder’s hands.” (Har- 
baugh’s Estate, 182 Atlantic Reporter, 
394.) 

Occasionally the payee of a note 
who has discounted it with a bank 
receives payment directly from the 
maker and fails to remit the money to 
the bank. Under these decisions the 
bank can enforce the note against the 











maker. Such a situation is apt to 
arise where a borrower assigns book 
accounts together with notes accom- 
panying them to the bank and is per- 
mitted by the bank to collect the 
accounts as the bank’s agent. When 
a debtor pays off his account he is also 
paying off the “collateral’’ note he 
gave for it. Close supervision of col- 
lections is in order in such transactions. 
It’s better for the bank to get the 
money when it is originally paid than 
to rely upon enforcement of the note 
against the maker. 
* e e 


Warehouse Receipts 


Banks making loans secured by 
warehouse receipts for goods owned by 
the borrower rely upon their title to 
or lien upon the warehoused goods. 
Suppose the borrower goes into bank- 
ruptcy. May the bank successfully 
claim the warehoused goods away 
from the trustee in bankruptcy? 

That question was recently pre- 
sented to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
in a California case. 

There a California business man 

See COURT DECISIONS—Page 39 
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CANADIAN BANKING 





By JAMES 


Restrictions Tightened on 
Foreign Exchange 


Prospects are that Canadian bankers 
will not make out as many travellers’ 
checks and letters of credit this winter 
as in former years, for those who usu- 
ally winter in Florida or California. 
Rulings of the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board (FECB) limit the amount 
of travel by Canadians in the United 
States to business, health and educa- 
tion. Pleasure travel for Canadians 
in the United States is out for the 
duration of the war, and American 
funds for health travel are only 
granted on application to the FECB 
accompanied by medical certificates 
to the effect that wintering in Canada 
would be injurious to the person’s 
health. 

Revisions of FECB regulations (The 
Burroughs Clearing House, November 
and December, 1939) are constantly 
sent to Canadian banks, who along 
with post offices and express companies 
are the only authorities allowed to 
deal in foreign exchange. There have 
been few major policy changes since 
FECB came into effect on September 
16, 1939, but there have been many 
changes in the mechanics of operation 
of the FECB regulations as new 
problems cropped up. 


MAIN changesin recent months cover 
travel money available to Cana- 
dians; limitations in dealings with ster- 
ling currency securities by Canadians; 
stoppage of all purchases by banks of 
sterling notes as a result of an em- 
bargo placed by the United Kingdom 
authorities on the importation of such 
notes into the United Kingdom. 
Inability to secure American dollars 
for travel has hit many Canadians. 
Restrictions were placed in effect in 
July, and it is estimated that on sum- 
mer travel alone Canada will be able 
to divert $75,000,000 in United States 
funds for essential war purchases. 
For legitimate business travel, banks 
may sell up to $100 in United States 
currency, but FECB approval must 
be obtained for amounts over $100. 
There has been no restriction since 
September 16 on normal current busi- 
ness transactions between Canadian 
and United States firms, but it is 
rumored that some restrictions may 
be placed on the importation of non- 
essentials and luxuries, in addition to 
the customs duty increases placed into 
effect early this past summer. Busi- 





HARRY J. COON, Executive Assistant 


. recently advanced by 


ness men and members of fraternal 
organizations may still attend conven- 
tions in the United States, and may 
take their wives if only a nominal 
extra amount in United States cur- 
rency is required, FECB approval 
being necessary in each case. Students 
taking university courses in the United 
States may obtain permission to buy 
limited amounts of United States funds 
to meet their requirements. 

Travel for pleasure or health direct 
from Canadian ports to British pos- 
sessions in the West Indies is allowed 
and sterling or Canadian currency 
readily granted. Nominal amounts of 
United States funds to enable such 
travelers to catch Canadian boats at 
Boston instead of Halifax are allowed 
on application. 

Residents of certain Canadian border 
towns may cross to the neighboring 
town in the United States and take 
with them an amount in Canadian 
currency not exceeding $5 upon com- 
pleting a Special Border Social Visit 
Application card which is available at 
Customs offices. A condition of this 
card is that residents will spend the 
Canadian money so taken only for 
transportation or in any event ol 
emergency. The FECB has recently 
made provision for a Special Border 
Permit which is issued on application 
to commuters, transportation em- 
ployees and other residents who re- 
quire to travel to the United States 


MONTAGNES 














THOMAS A. BOYLES, Chief Accountant 


the Bank of Nova Scotia 


frequently in the course of their busi- 
ness. These cards may also be issued 
to persons such as students resident in 
Canada but attending school in the 
United States who need to cross fre- 
quently for that purpose. These 
cards enable the holders to take with 
them a stated amount of United States 
and Canadian currency on each trip 
made for the purpose for which the 
permit was issued. 

Residents of the United States with 
Canadian bank accounts may use these 
for payments to other United States 
or Canadian citizens without special 
FECB permission, but not for pay- 
ment of Canadian exports to the 
United States and not for payment of 
certain other designated services per- 
formed by resident Canadians for 
United States residents, which must 
be paid for in United States funds. 

2 & + 


Bank of Nova Scotia 
Promotions 


Harry J. Coon has been appointed 
executive assistant, and Thomas A. 
Boyles has been promoted to chief 
accountant by the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. Mr. Coon has been a banker 
since 1907 when he joined the Metro- 
politan Bank (since absorbed by the 
Bank of Nova Scotia) as a graduate 
from Queen’s University, Kingston, 

See—CANADIAN BANKING—Page 37 
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Model 100 Brandt Automatic 
ashier 
Model 200 Brandt Automatic Pays any amount from 1c to $1.00 
shier upon the depression of a single 
Operates the same as Model 100 key. Coins are delivered to the 
Brandt Sorter & Counter except that coins roll noiselessly down . teller and passed to the patron. 
Serts and counts all denominations of chute directly to patron. 


coins from pennies to half dollars 
inclusive. 


HOUR WEEK PROMPTS INSTALLATION of 
LARGE NUMBERS of BRANDT MACHINES 


Due to the forty hour week, the sale of Brandt coin handling machines has been 
running at a high level. 


The Brandt machines shown here have helped many banks solve the problems that 
arise because of the limitation of working hours. 


The outstanding feature of all Brandt machines is the great amount of time they 
save. They conserve time because of their great speed. Depending upon the machine 
used and the nature of the work performed, Brandt equipment saves from 40% to 90% of 


the time required to do the same work by hand. Brandt machines also conserve time 
because of their unerring accuracy—it is never necessary to spend time checking for errors. 


Place one or more of these Brandt machines on trial in your bank without cost or 
obligation so that you may learn how they help to meet the shorter hours problem. Should 
you decide against purchase, the trial equipment would be removed just as cheerfully 


as placed. Use the coupon below to request trial, or if you wish, to ask for further infor- 
mation before accepting trial. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 


Watertown * Wisconsin 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
Department B-12 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


O Please send the following Brandt equipment 
for trial without cost or obligation. 


O Supply further information regarding the 
following Brandt machines: 


O Automatic Cashiers 
O Model 100 O Model 200 


O Coin Counter & Packager 
Ol Model CA O Model CB 
Model CB 


motor driven 

Coin Counter { 

& Packager ) Model CA hand operated Coin 
A larger, faster Counter & Packager 
machine than . Counts and packages all denomi- 
Model CA; nations of coins from pennies to 
counts and packages all. denomina- silver dollars inclusive. 

tions of coins from pennies to silver 

dollars inclusive. 


O Coin Sorter & Counter 






































Want Information ? 


_-] About 10 Posting and Proving Plans 
_] About the Hours Problem 

_] On Small Loans 

_) About Service Charges 


Mark the booklets desired, clip this adver- 
tisement, and mail to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6071 Second Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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The BOOKLET COUNTER 








Booklets listed below are offered without charge or obligation to bank officers 
and other executives, through the co-operation of nationally-known institu- 


tions. 


Address your requests, on your bank or company’s letterhead, to 


THE EDITOR, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


SECOND AND BURROUGHS AVENUES 


New Booklets 


INDUSTRY’S CHALLENGE TO 
RESEARCH ... The Research Advisory 
Service, maintained by a group of American 
banks, conducted a survey among more than 
a thousand of the country’s industrial leaders 
on the question: ‘What new product, proc- 
ess or material might industrial research 
develop that would be valuable to your 
industry?” The answers were condensed 
into a 43-page summary, which constitutes 
a unique check list of the things that business 
wants and needs in a wide variety of different 
fields. Items most urgent from the stand- 
point of national defense are identified with 
an asterisk. This brochure should be of 
extreme interest and value to bank officers 
who are in contact with business customers. 


PROFITS AND SAVINGS FOR BANKS... 
Many banks get up an idea for an improved 
form, a more complete report, or perhaps a 
neat folder to stimulate some particular 
department’s activity, yet hesitate to put the 
idea into action because of the expense 
involved. This booklet, prepared especially 
for banks, offers specific suggestions on how 
they can use duplicator equipment to produce 
forms, letters, bulletins, advertising material, 
etc., at a substantial saving. 


PAPER GUIDE... The selection of the 
right paper for a given purpose is an art in 
itself, and can save an institution much 
needless expense. One of the most practical 
aids in this direction we have seen is this 
paper guide, which explains the characteristics 
and uses of various grades of bond, sulphite, 
thin and bristol stock. It also lists the basic 
sizes and weights usually carried in each 
grade, and presents tables and formulas to 
assist in the economical ordering of paper. 
Sample swatches of paper stock permit first- 
hand examination of various finishes, colors, 
and typical weights that are available. 


MAILING SURVEY .. . In which the manu- 
facturer of metered mailing equipment points 
out its advantages, through the medium of 
interviews with various members of a hypo- 
thetical business concern. Also, excerpts 
from letters of actual users, relating to bene- 
fits derived from modern mail-handling 
methods. 


Booklets Still Available 


SCIENTIFIC SERVICE FOR FARM AND 
CITY PROPERTIES ... A 14-page brochure 
describing the operations of a national organi- 
zation specializing in property management, 
mortgage loan service, appraisals, property 
analysis, and the sale of real estate. 


COLD FACTS ABOUT AIR CONDITION- 
ING ... Veering away from the complicated 
graphs and charts usually used to explain air 
conditioning, this simplified version tells the 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


whys and wherefores of such things as 
“goose pimples,”’ perspiration, and shivering, 
in relation to air conditioning functions. 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS IN 
AMERICAN FARMING .. . Of particv- 
lar interest to bankers in rural sections is 
this 24-page pamphlet which discusses the 
effect of farm machinery on agricultural in- 
come, living conditions, working hours, and 
unemployment through the displacement of 
farm labor. 


FOR GREATEST ECONOMY AT 
TELLER WINDOWS ... . Description of 
automatic cashier equipment which facilitates 
prompt service and eliminates errors in coin 
payments to customers. Also information on 
coin sorters and packagers . . . further time 
savers for banks. 


YOUR CHECKING ACCOUNT ... In this 
31-page booklet, a metropolitan bank explains 
how to keep check book records, issue and 
handle checks, make deposits, audit and 
verify a bank account. Also tells the “‘why” 
of penalties, account analysis and service 
charges. 


HOW TO MODERNIZE AND MAKE IT 
PAY ...A particularly timely booklet in 
view of the fall modernization drive. Un- 
usually well illustrated with examples of how 
to increase property values by rearranging 
rooms, reclaiming basements and attics, 
adding new quarters, etc. 84 pages. 


IMPORTANT COURT DECISION ON 
FIELD WAREHOUSING ... Text in full 
of a court ruling of special interest to loan 
Officers in that it clarifies several important 
points concerning the bailment of commodi- 
ties as loan collateral, and confirms the legal 
protection that banks have on warehouse- 
receipt loans against attachment of mer- 
chandise by creditors. 


INCREASING PROFITS FROM PER- 
SONAL LOANS ... A 12-page booklet by 
the pioneer and largest underwriter of per- 
sonal loan insurance. It describes how to 
obtain the best results from protecting loans 
with insurance on borrowers’ lives. 


THE PLAN THAT MADE OVER 1,000 
BANKS LEADERS IN THEIR COM- 
MUNITIES .. . A comprehensive brochure 
eovering every phase of bank building and 
remodeling. Of interest to every banker 
contemplating modernization in the near or 
distant future. Points out hazards to be 
avoided, and advantages to be had from such 
projects. 16 pages, graphically illustrated. 


DEFINITE BOND MARKET RECOM. 
MENDATIONS ... An eight-page analysis 
and forecast of the bond market with definite 
buying and selling advice is offered by an 
impartial financial service. 
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New York: 72 Wall Street * Chicago: 1 North La Saile Street * San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street 
OSI : Los Angeles; 1020 W. P. Story Building « Buffalo * Boston « Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. © St. Louis 


New Orleans * Minneapolis « Dallas * Houston ¢ Denver « Fresno * Portland, Ore. * Spokane « Honolulu 


WE REPEAT: 


constitutes A-1 collateral 


Loans are harder to find these days; but they 
DO EXIST. There IS loan business to be had 
by those who will go after it...and you'll find 
that one very productive place to look for it is 
in the financial statements of your customers. 
Watch for those listing large inventories. Mar- 
ketable inventories constitute A-1 collateral when 
hypothecated to your bank through Lawrence 
System warehouse receipts. Frequently your cus- 
tomers will be keenly appreciative when you 
point out to them that you can advance addi- 
tional working capital on this basis. We feel sure 
that you, too, will be very happy to find an out- 
let for some of your Bank’s idle funds. Get details 
of this plan today: Write for free descrip- 

tive booklets telling how YOUR Bank 

can add sound loans to its portfolio, 


with a resultant increase in profits. 


LAWRENCE 
SYSTEM: 


Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Corpus Christi, Texas 


HE entrance to a bank’s quarters is often “just 

another detail” to its designer. To us...more 
concerned with attracting customers then “dis- 
pensing with bothersome details”. .. your entrance 
is important. Attention to detail is one reason why 
bankers recognize us as the first and only con- 
sultant to be called in on their modernization 
jobs. Write today for your copy of “The Plan 
That Made Over 1,000 Banks Leaders In Their 
Communities.”” There is no obligation. 


INCORPORATED 
Who design, build, modernize and equip 
commercial buildings and interiors 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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BANK DESIGN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


nate noise. A dual telephone system 
enables members of the staff to receive 
incoming inquiries which may be held 
while the information is quickly ob- 
tained over the same telephone from 
any part of the bank, thus making it 
unnecessary for the officer to leave his 
desk in order to obtain the desired 
information. 

The use of soft blue carpeting and 
light walnut paneling lends a warm, 
friendly tone to the redecorated, re- 
vamped trust quarters of the National 
Bank of Detroit. An operating im- 
provement in the trust department is 
the new pneumatic tube system for 
transferring trust securities to the 
basement vault. This equipment gives 
assurance of foolproof handling, since 
the double-locked containers can only 
be opened in the vault through the 
joint co-operation of the vault cus- 
todian and a representative of the 
trust department, thus providing dual 
control. The installation has won the 
bank’s approval as being both safer 
and faster than the former messenger 
service. 

What a comparatively small bank 
can do at relatively modest expense 
to achieve the last word in modern 
quarters is exemplified by the Bank 
of Commerce & Savings in Duluth, 
Minnesota. Although this institution 
has total resources of about $1,125,000, 
its new banking room is patterned 
after the modernistic branches of the 
Chase National Bank in Rockefeller 
Center, New York City, which Presi- 
dent Jay Markle personally inspected 
before the plans were drawn. Even 
the entrance of the Duluth bank is 
ultra-modern, with smart aluminum 
signs, a convenient night depository, 
and structural glass doors with alumi- 
num trim. 

The fluorescent lighting system in 
the lobby is said to be the first installa- 
tion of its kind in the country, and has 
attracted lighting experts from sur- 
rounding cities. It has been built into 
the ceiling, and is combined with a 
venetian blind effect to prevent all 
glare. The troughs are painted white, 
while the little shades are made of 
ground glass to diffuse the powerful 
light. 

The bank counters, designed in the 
form of a graceful horseshoe curve, not 
only present an attractive appearance 
to customers but are equally interest- 
ing when viewed from the tellers’ side. 
Each teller has his own desk and small 
safe, and President Markle states that 
the tellers are more than pleased with 
this individual equipment. ‘Their 
reaction,” he explains, “is that they 
feel safer and better protected with 
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OUR Paper, hase. 


‘At our weekly meeting, 
the Monday beef-and-blame session, 
Johnny Curtin, the cashier, said too many 
people in the bank were handling postage 
stamps, and we ought to have ‘postage 
control’, Old Peebles poohed; said he’d 
bet there wasn’t three dollars in stamps 
in the whole bank, outside the mail cage. 
Johnny said he was going to find out, 
and Peebles kidded about Curtin’s paper 
chase. 

‘Next Monday, Johnny showed up 
with enough stamps for a small postoffice. 
It seemed everybody had some stamps 
cached away for emergencies, even Mike 
the guard. Windrow, who has the South 
American account, had $12.00 in airmails 
in his desk—-said he often sent stuff out 
on Sundays. And Peebles’ secretary was 
holding the bag for almost $6.00 worth, 
for Mister Peebles’ Christmas cards— 
which took all the pooh out of Peebles! 
Our bank isn’t a big bank, but the loose 
postage around amounted to $31.06!... 
So it was decided to get a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter right away quick.” 


Postage stamps are paper money! 
They can be sold, exchanged for cash or 
| goods, lost or destroyed. Loose postage 


a 


° ¢ 


can’t be accounted for, any more than 
loose cash. But postage in the Postage 
Meter is always protected, always avail- 
able, and can’t be used on any mail but 
thebank’s. Andis automatically accounted 
for by the Meter. 

A Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter is 
more than a postage safe. It’s the modern 
way of mailing, time saving, money sav- 
ing. Your postage is printed on the 
envelope, in any value needed, for any 
class of mail. A dated postmark, and the 
bank’s own advertisement is printed with 
the stamp. And the flap is sealed with the 
same operation, swiftly and safely. Peak 
mailings, statement days, take less work, 
less time—yes, less overtime. 

Metered Mail moves faster through 
the postoffice, too; need not wait for 
postmarking and cancelling, can make 
earlier trains, often save time in transit— 
which may mean money to a bank! 


Tues is a Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter for every bank; many small banks 
in small towns use them with satisfaction 
and profit. The cost is probably a lot less 
than you think. A word to our nearest 
office will demonstrate in your’s, on your 
own bank mail. 


The Postage Meter Co. 


1516 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY jcrenc wat) BOW 








Branches in principal cities. See your telephone directory, or write 
In Canada: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Lid. 
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With this ingenious machine, shoe manufacturers 
put their products through an arduous routine, 
equivalent to hundreds of miles on a paved high- 
way—a marathon of wear to test endurance. 


This year, the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland completes a fifty-year journey that has 
thoroughly tested—and proved—its enduring 
strength and soundness. In 1890, as a pioneer in 
the bonding field, F&D won the initial confidence 
of businesses and banks, solely on the founders’ 
integrity. Today, a record half a century long of 
meeting its obligations promptly and fully is con- 
clusive evidence that such confidence was not 
misplaced. 


The benefits of this long and specialized experi- 
ence are readily available to you through the F«&D 
representative in your community. He will be glad 
to help you prepare a bonding program that will 
exactly fit your requirements. 


this new type of desk than with the 
old type of tellers’ cages, as all moneys, 
except silver, is out of sight and they 
are also equipped with robbery resis- 
tive containers for surplus currency.” 

Pillars in the center of the lobby are 
completely sheathed in aluminum, 
and individualized customer writing 
desks have been built around them. 
Comfortable seating accommodations 
and smoking facilities have been placed 
in the lobby. Walls are paneled in 
walnut to the ceiling, which is of 
acoustical plaster. A new twenty-six- 
ton vault door was imported from the 
New York World’s Fair, where it was 
on exhibition. The bank is air-condi- 
tioned throughout. 

The entire cost to the bank for the 
project was approximately $22,000. 
while the owners of the building spent a 
similar amount for remodeling. That 
it promises to be a good investment for 
the bank is attested by President 
Markle, who states: “Our moderniza- 
tion plan has been more than gratifying 
insofar as new business is concerned. 
During the first two weeks in our new 
banking quarters, we opened fifty-five 
new savings accounts totaling a little 
better than $20,000. Our checking 
accounts have been in proportion, and 
we have also rented several safety 
deposit boxes.” 


REFERENCE | to the unique lighting 

arrangement in President Markle’s 
bank calls to mind another plan for 
illuminating a bank that merits the 
phrase, “‘distinctly different.” This is 
in the new main office of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Here the 
banking room has an almost com- 
pletely luminous ceiling made up ol 
large areas of special diffusing glass. 
lighted from above, with most of the 
illumination supplied by some 200 
white lamp bulbs totaling 7,000 watts. 

The highest illumination, about 
seventy-five foot candles, is provided 
from the glass paneled ceiling just 
inside the main entrance, above which 
is mounted a row of fluorescent lamps. 
This area of concentrated brightness 
helps to adapt the eyes of persons 
entering or leaving the bank to differ- 
ences in outdoor and indoor illumina- 
tion values, and creates a cheerful 
lobby. The same type of ceiling is 
found over the work areas, where the 
large area of light source assures a high 
quality of illumination, with an in- 
tensity of forty foot candles. 

The center section of the room is 
lighted by a cove containing fluorescent 


THE 


lamps. An island check counter in 
the center of this area receives supple- 
mentary lighting from a square fluo- 
rescent luminaire mounted on the 
ceiling, building up illumination on the 
check counter to fifty foot candles. 
For the glass ceiling area the lamp 
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BANK DEPOSITORS 
VOTE 6 10 1 FOR 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY 


watts average three per square foot. 
The cost of the installation, exclusive 
of lamps, is said to have amounted to 
about one dollar per square foot. 

Lighting at the First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Alabama, was care- 
fully engineered to provide harmony 
with the architecture, with no dis- 
tracting glare on the shiny marble sur- 
faces, and with concentration of light 
where seeing requirements are greatest. 
In the main banking room, for ex- 
ample, 44 especially designed units 
were built into the ceiling. These 
units are heavy metal boxes with 4 
mirror glass reflectors, each equipped 
with a 300-watt lamp. Illumination 
comes through a grillage of thin 
aluminum fins, which permit the light 
to shine downward at an angle without 
glare. Spacing of the fixtures is such 
as to provide 35 foot candles of light. 

The twenty-four-foot ceiling of the 
room is of perforated metal acoustic 
tile, backed up by sound absorbent 
felt. Not only does this material per- 
form an acoustic function, but through 
the perforations in the metal ceiling 
comes the air from the air-conditioning 
system, thus obviating the use of 
grilles or protuberances of any kind 
since air ducts were placed between the 
ceiling and the floor above. Air con- 
ditioning extends to all bank depart- 
ments and all offices in the twenty-one- 
story First National Bank Building, 
and in the latter connection a 15 per 
cent higher rental revenue is reported 
as a result. 

While most of the examples cited in 
this bank modernization survey have 
dwelt on the customer or front office 
phase of the subject, this is not to 
betoken a lack of activity in improving 
the operating quarters of financial 
institutions. As a matter of fact, 
recent developments have placed an 
unparalleled premium on maximum 
staff efficiency, and more attention is 
now being directed than ever before to 
creating working conditions conducive 
to such efficiency. Greater importance 
than ever before is also being attached 
to employee relations and the psycho- 
logical effect of modern quarters. One 
bank executive expressed himself on 
this latter point somewhat as follows: 
“While lighting, air conditioning and 
noise reducing factors have important 
benefits in themselves, there is also an 
intangible over-all effect from such 
improvements that can definitely be 
felt—a sort of psychological ‘lift’ 
comparable to that obtained from a 
new dress or a new suit of clothes.” 
In this particular case this bank 
occupied quarters of an institution 
which failed to survive the banking 
holiday, and there was a feeling that 
the new bank rather “grew out” of the 
old institution. ‘Now, as a result of 
our modernization program, the bank 
has an identity all its own,” the bank 
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Of concern to every bank execu- 

tive .. . this interesting result 

of poll te determine America’s 
best-known check paper! 


THESE ARE THE FACTS. An independ- 
ent national organization asked 1000 
bank depositors: ‘““With which one 
brand-name of check paper are you 
most familiar?” When the results 
were tabulated, Hammermill Safety 
Paper topped the second-ranking 
brand by more than 6 to 1... polled 
almost twice as many votes as all 
other brands combined! 





DEPOSITORS VOTE: ‘‘Hammermill 
Safety ... now there’s a name that I 
know! I’ve used Hammermill papers in 
my own business for years!"’ 


WHAT THESE FACTS MEAN to your 
bank: Your depositors know the 
Hammermill name. They use 
Hammermill papers in their busi- 
ness. They respect Hammermill 
quality. And they respect your 
judgment when you supply them 
checks on Hammermill Safety. That 
isthe “plus” whichonly Hammermill 
Safety can give you—the opportu- 
nity to win for your bank the pres- 
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BANKERS AGREE: “It’s only good busi- 
ness to give depositors check paper they 
know and have confidence in.”’ 


tige and good will of the best known 
name in paper. 

IN USE, Hammermill Safety lives up 
to its reputation. Its distinctive 
design gives checks an air of author- 
ity. It’s easy to write on, easy to 
handle. It’s sturdy . . . folds with- 
out splitting, does not cut through 
on checkwriting machines. It re- 
veals immediately any chemical or 
mechanical alteration. 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF why Hammer- 
mill Safety wins the vote of two out 
of three depositors. Mail coupon 
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folio of specimen checks. 
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officer pointed out, “‘and a new sense 
of pride in the new quarters is evident 
throughout the organization. This is 
reflected in the work of our employees, 
and in their contacts with the outside 
public.” 








To give or to receive a Globe-Wernicke 
bookcase brings holiday joy, for it is a gift 
that is cherished for many years. 


They are always in good taste . . . protect 
books and permit room rearrangement at 
your pleasure. Several styles and sizes are 
sold at popular prices by leading dealers. 
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Windowless lighting was adopted 
in the transit and bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the Crocker First National 
Bank of San Francisco, as a means of 
reducing eyestrain and clerical fatigue. 
Before the present lighting system was 
installed, lighting intensities between 
windows and walls varied as much as 
twenty to one. Lighting experts were 
called in and their recommendations 
included painting over all windows to 
match ceilings and upper side walls, 
which were covered with high-reflec- 
tion flat finish paint. Indirect lighting 
fixtures were installed at intervals of 
nine feet, providing thirty foot candles 
of uniformly diffused, glareless and 
shadowless illumination. 

The bookkeeping room of The 
Hackley Union National Bank of 
Muskegon, Michigan, affords another 
interesting example of stepped-up 
lighting efficiency. Under the old 
lighting system only between 7 and 
10 foot candles of illumination were 
received by the operators. Now, 
despite an approximate two-thirds 
reduction in the total wattage required, 
between 85 and 100 foot candles are 
obtained from the new fluorescent 
lamp fixtures. Contributing to the 
increased efficiency is the fact that the 
present fixtures are hung only about 
7 feet from the floor, compared to the 
approximate 12-foot height of the 
former lamps. The new units can be 
hung low, near the working area, since 
there is practically no heat coming 
from the fluorescent tubes and there- 
fore no complaint from the operators 
who work under these lights. ‘“‘Our 
main objective in putting in the new 
fixtures was not to cut down wattage,” 
states Assistant Vice-president Arthur 
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wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
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Bush, “but was to obtain greater 
efficiency and better working condi- 
tions for our bookkeepers. We have 
had no absence from work due to 
sickness since we installed the lights. 
I do not know whether this is directly 
traceable to the new lights, although 
previously when our bookkeepers came 
to work with slight colds, at times it 
was necessary for them to go home 
because of headaches, after working 
half a day.” 

Corroboration of the tangible health 
benefits derived from improved light- 
ing comes from P. R. Olin, manager o! 
the commercial department of the 
National Bank of Detroit. Before 
extensive modernization of operating 
quarters at this bank, the lighting 
system provided a scant six to eight 
foot candles of illumination. This has 
been greatly increased through the 
installation of a new coffer-type light- 
ing system which has completely 
eliminated shadow and glare. Mr. 
Olin testifies that previously em- 
ployees were continually being excused 
because of headaches, but that now 
this has virtually been eliminated, and 
that the optical industry has suffered 
a severe slump insofar as the bank 
employees are concerned. Marked 
effect has also been noticeable in 
accuracy and production figures. 


AIR conditioning, which has been 

installed in most of the new and 
modernized banks, is also reported as 
contributing toward fewer banking 
errors and a definite pick-up in staff 
efficiency, in addition to pleasing cus- 
tomers and depositors. For example. 
following a recent conference of officers. 
President N. S. Calhoun of the Security 
National Bank at Greensboro, North 
Carolina, made this comment: “After 
an all day session requiring steady 
concentration on business matters, 


‘during which ten men were crowded 


into a small room, they all reported 
being as fresh as when the conference 
started. Before the room was air 
conditioned, the same officers invaria- 
bly wound up tired and groggy after 
a day of frequently raising and lower- 
ing windows because it was too. hot or 
too cold and to clear away the smoke.” 

Usually associated with air condi- 
tioning and adequate lighting in the 
improvement of working conditions 
in modern banks is the use of sound 
absorbent material, which is now 
available in a wide variety of forms to 
meet individual requirements. Care- 
ful tests have revealed a close relation- 
ship between noise control and working 
efficiency. 

Drawing the curtain on the presen- 
tation of modern trends in bank build- 
ing construction and modernization, 
perhaps we should declaim any inten- 
tion of over-emphasizing the com- 
parative importance of such projects. 
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It is recognized, of course, that many 
other factors enter into the operation 
of a successful banking institution, 
and that the finest of quarters will not 
in themselves guarantee an institution 
pre-eminence among other banks in 
the community. Nevertheless, it does 
seem obvious that projects such as 
we have surveyed have an advertising 
value, and present tangible benefits 
from the standpoint of customer good 
will and patronage, employee welfare 
and efficiency, and all-around prestige. 
+ « ? 


CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


Ont. He became chief accountant of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia in 1919 after 
serving in that capacity for the Metro- 
politan Bank in 1910. In 1926 he 
became manager of the Investment 
Department, in 1935 a supervisor of 
branches, and now joins the executives 
of the bank. 

Mr. Boyles, at thirty-eight years of 
age, has completed nineteen years with 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, serving in 
various branches as clerk and account- 
ant, until 1933 when he was appointed 
assistant chief accountant. 

Both Mr. Coon and Mr. Boyles are 
stationed at Toronto. 


° ° ° 


BANK FILING 
METHODS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


each morning the clerk follows up 
those that are overdue. 

In the promotion of new business, 
it is quite generally recognized that 
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@ The Marine Trust Company’s night transit service 
can save your bank as much as 24 hours in the pre- 
sentation of cash items throughout New York State. 

This department, the only one of its kind on the 
Niagara Frontier and one of the very few in the country, 
is literally as fast as the fastest airliner. We stay open 
till the small hours of the morning to meet all planes 
and trains. Incoming cash items are rushed to the bank, 
where they are sorted and redispatched to their des- 
tination by the fastest possible route, thus guaranteeing 
presentation hours in advance of other methods. With 
few exceptions, items arriving prior to 12:30 A.M. will 
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mines whether solicitation of business 
appears worthwhile. If so, she pre- 
pares a card in duplicate showing the 
name, address, and pertinent infor- 
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square on the master card to show that 
the account is being solicited. 

Both copies of the prospect card 
are given to the new accounts officer 
who assigns them for solicitation, and 
on the duplicate card writes the name 
of the solicitor. The duplicates are 
then filed for thirty-day follow-up in a 
small tickler index. When the orig- 
inal prospect card comes back to the 
file, having cleared through the new 
accounts officer, or a new account is 
opened by the prospect as a result of 
the solicitation, the tickler is pulled 
and the signal is removed from the 
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master card. At the close of the 
thirty-day period, all unreported pros- 
pect cards are pulled from the tickler 
file and given to the new accounts 
officer for further action. The dupli- 
cate prospect cards, when pulled from 
the follow-up because a new account 
has been opened, are refiled by depart- 
ments as an indication of the amount 
of new business obtairied thus by 
direct solicitation. 

While some of this procedure may 
sound somewhat complicated and be- 
yond practical application for all but 
the average to larger sized banks, 


° o 


undoubtedly a central reference file 
could be set up to meet the needs of 
smaller institutions without prohibi- 
tive cost. Certainly no one central 
filing system will fit all banks, and each 
institution organizing such a_ unit 
should design it to meet its particular 
needs. 

Yet one fundamental fact cannot be 
stressed too strongly. Regardless of 
the system chosen, it must be kept 
accurate and up-to-date if it is going 
to be of value, and that involves the 
100 per cent co-operation of all depart- 
ments in the bank. 


DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


The Henners had apparently rushed 
from the bank straight to the hotel, 
hired a car and started west. And 
west was toward Lake Champlain. 

“They know of that cottage,” 
breathed Mr. Clutchbill, once they 
were alone. “Looks like they’ve 
found the clue. By now they are 
over half way there, and have old 
Willows’ keys. It'll soon be dark. 
We’ve got one chance. Come!” 

Mr. Clutchbill led the way to a 
dilapidated garage on the east edge 
of the village. After considerable 
shouting the old director dislodged 
from beneath a car a lean individual 
with a very small sandy mustache and 
intense blue eyes. 

“Is that old flying machine of yours 
working?” barked Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Oh, ye-yes,” stuttered the owner. 

“Fifty dollars if you’ll lay this 
gentleman and me on the flying field 
at Barge Harbor on the lake.”’ 

“Fif . .. fif-ty dol-dol-ars!’” The 
owner dropped a wrench out of one 
hand and snatched his cap off a hook 
with the other. 

It was a very ancient skeleton-like 
plane the three men crowded into, but 
she had a propeller that bred cyclones. 
They zoomed off the runway, banked 
to the west and climbed to clear the 
range of mountains which barred the 
lake country from the Ferndale valley. 
In the early-fading December after- 
noon a dismal gray cloudbank was 
gathering on the summit of the range. 
Shortly the old machine plowed into it. 

“You shootin’ her high enough to 
miss the peaks?” screeched Mr. Clutch- 
bill. 

The pilot-owner nodded confidently. 

“Seems as though I can smell pine 
trees,”’ hollered Mr. Clutchbill, looking 
over the side. 

Suddenly a ghostly wooden fire 
warden’s tower flashed by them in 
the fog. 

The machine climbed up. Abruptly 


it popped out of the cloudbank, and 
there to west, burnished in the after- 
glow, spread the great inland sea of 
Champlain. The pilot took it in a 
humming glide, and in a few minutes 
the plane touched the runway at 
Barge Harbor. 

*‘All right, son,” said Mr. Clutch- 
bill handing over $50 and climbing 
out with the Major. ‘‘Good work.” 

It was a simple matter to taxi to a 
boat livery near Hemlock Point. Here 
they procured a light skiff just at 
dusk and rowed in the shadow out 
toward the black tip of Hemlock 
Point, in the glow of a rising full moon. 
They landed, silently beached the 
skiff, then stepped under the trees. 

**Tcha! Look!” breathed Mr. Clutch- 
bill, “‘the Henners have beat us. 
There’s a light there in the cottage 
window. They won’t hesitate to take 
a shot at us in this deserted place but 
we've got to chance it.” 


HE two men felt their way over the 
hemlock needle floor toward the 
lighted cottage window. 

Suddenly they stumbled upon a 
strange object. <A tiny tombstone 
shone like snow in a brilliant patch of 
moonlight in their very path. 

*“What’s this!’ exclaimed Mr. Clutch- 
bill taking a startled step backward. 

“I never saw it before and I’ve been 
here often,” grunted the Major kneel- 
ing down to read the inscription. 


IN MEMORY OF FIDO 
Vincit Qui Patitur 
*“Must have been old Willows’ dog.” 
“‘He never had a dog.” 


“What! gasped Mr. Clutchbill 
bending down abruptly. ‘Never had 
a dog?” 


“I’m positive of it.” 

‘“‘And there’s that motto again. It 
may mean something now. We’ve 
got to hurry. We better see what the 
Henners are up to.” 

They crept on up to the lighted cot- 


tage window some eight rods farther. 
Voices came to them through the thin 
cottage wall. It was Mrs. Henner’s 
voice. 

“‘Well, there’s nothing in here. 
It’s outside, I tell you. Get the flash 
light and make a search over the 
ground.” 

*‘What’s the use tonight,” came the 
voice of Harold Henner. ‘‘We’ve got 
a fire going. Let’s take it easy till 
morning when we can see what we’re 
doing.” 

“When it’s too late! I insist you 
get that flash light and make a 
search.” 

Mr. Clutchbill touched the Major’s 


arm. “You stay here and watch,” he 
whispered. “I’m going back to that 
gravestone. We haven’t a second to 
lose.” 


Mr. Clutchbill faded out of sight. 
But he didn’t go to the gravestone; 
he hurried as fast as he could to the 
beached skiff. In its bow was a small 
old-fashioned fluke anchor. Rapidly 
he got it clear from its rope, and had 
in his hand a powerful tomahawk. He 
then made straight back for the 
tombstone. 

He found it in the nick of time for 
the patch of moonlight was moving 
astonishingly fast away from it. For 
a moment he waited, listening for 
voices or, worst of all, for the darting 
arrow of a flash light’s beam. Then he 
began feverishly digging up that grave 
with the spade-like fluke of his anchor. 
So far there was nothing. Was he 
on the wrong side of the stone? Sud- 
denly he saw the streaming yellow 
finger of a flash light at the cottage. 
A dark figure lumbered up to him. 
It was the Major. 

“They’re out hunting around the 
grounds,” he warned. 

Mr. Clutchbill gave a last, vicious, 
deep dig with his anchor. In the 


darkness his eyebrows hopped up. 
He had at last hit something. 
*“Keep an eye on that flash light,” he 
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gasped beginning to paw in the hole 
like a dog. 

He got his hand under something 
and wrenched. It gave way. 

‘Here they come!’’ flashed the 
Major leaning down with a hand on 
Mr. Clutchbill’s shoulder. 

‘**Make for the skiff,”’ hissed the old 
director suddenly getting to his feet 
and padding along behind the Major. 

The skiff still remained in the deep 
shadow of the Point. The Major 
shoved off while Mr. Clutchbill crept 
to the bow with a strange object under 
one arm. The moment they were well 
out he spoke to the Major. 

“Did you see this?” He held it 
while the Major felt it over. 

“It’s like a safe deposit box!” 

“Just what it is!” 

A half hour later while they waited 
for the owner of the boat delivery to 
taxi them to the nearest village, 
Mr. Clutchbill and the Major broke 
the heavy oiled covering of the 
exhumed box and lifted the cover. 
Bunches of Government bonds looked 
up at them. 

“All Treasury 414’s,” gloated Mr. 
Clutchbill shuffling them in a rapid 
count. ‘$84,000 I make it, Major.” 

‘Great heavens!”’ 

“Too bad Madam Henner don’t 
know of this. We’d hear some wild 
yelps.”’ 

‘‘Ah,” mused the Major with a 
smile, “honest friendship always tells 
in the end. ‘He wins who waits’.” 


Sf ° * 


COURT 
DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


warehoused certain goods with a field 
warehouseman. The warehouseman 
issued non-negotiable receipts, which 
the business man delivered to a bank 
as security for loans. The bank 
notified the warehouseman of its 
acquiring the receipts and accordingly 
the warehouseman placed cards show- 
ing the name of the bank as pledgee 
and the amount of goods covered on 
the various piles of goods included in 
the receipts held by the bank. In the 
warehouse the “free” or unpledged 
goods were separated by a steel band 
or wire from those for which the bank 
held the receipts. 

The business man went into bank- 
ruptcy and the trustee in bankruptcy 
claimed all the stored goods on the 
ground that there had been no im- 
mediate delivery to the bank of the 
goods for which it held the receipts 
and that there was no actual and con- 
tinued change of possession of any 
part of the goods. Further, it was 


argued, since there had been no notice 
to the business man’s creditors of the 
transfer of the goods as required by 
the California Bulk Sales Act (Section 
3440 California Civil Code), the pur- 
ported transfer of the goods to the 
bank was void. 

Ruling that the California Ware- 
house Receipts Act (Deering’s General 
Laws, 1937, Act 9059) makes the 
provisions of the Bulk Sales Act 
inapplicable to warehousing transac- 
tions, the court said: 

*‘Non-negotiable as well as negotia- 
ble warehouse receipts are recognized 
and protected by the law. The ware- 
houseman must deliver the goods to 
the holder of the warehouse receipts. 
Notice to creditors of the bailor (owner 
of goods) is not made a prerequisite of 
the issuance, negotiation or transfer 
of receipts. 

“In the case of goods for which a 
negotiable warehouse receipt is issued, 
the goods cannot be attached or other- 
wise levied upon while in the possession 


39 


of the warehouseman unless the receipt 
be first surrendered or its negotiation 
enjoined.” 

Coming to the question of non- 
negotiable warehouse receipts held by 
the bank in the case before it, the 
court continued: 

**A person to whom a non-negotiable 
warehouse receipt has been trans- 
ferred, acquires thereby as against the 
transferor, the title to the goods, 
subject to the terms of any agreement 
with the transferor (owner). By 
notifying the warehouseman of the 
transfer to him of a non-negotiable 
receipt, the holder acquires the direct 
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Tailor Made Any Size— 
Lowest Prices 
24 Gauge Steel BAKED ENAMEL 


FINISH any color. Outstanding fea- 
tures, such as positive drawer stops— 
interlocking stacking—follower sup- 
ports—Celluloid Covered Card Cases. 


In use in thousands of institutions—Recom- 
mended by Leading Banks. 








STRAYER COIN BAG CO. NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 
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FILE BOXES 
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obligation of the warehouseman to 
hold possession of the goods for him 
according to the terms of the receipt.” 

Prompt notice to the warehouseman 
is vital to the bank’s interests, at least 
in the case of non-negotiable warehouse 
receipts, for, as the court pointed out, 
the bank’s rights to the goods may be 
defeated if a creditor of the borrower 
attaches them before the notice is 
given. 

“The inescapable implication,” con- 
cluded the court, “is that the goods 
are not subject to attachment or 
execution by creditors of the trans- 
feror —in this case the bankrupt —after 
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the warehouseman had notice of the 
transfer.” 

So the trustee in bankruptcy could 
not get the warehoused goods away 
from the bank. That was because, as 
a general rule, the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy can claim only those goods 
which creditors could seize by attach- 
ment or execution. ; 

Sound practice for banks: notifying 
warehouseman and getting acknowl- 
edgment of notice before paying out to 
borrower who is pledging warehouse 
receipts for loan. 

While the court’s decision is based 
on the California Warehouse Receipts 











Equipped with 
lock and key 
add $1.00 


Made of a high grade steel, 20 gauge 
front. Can be interlocked and 
stacked as high as the ceiling. 
Priced almost as low as perishable 
cardboard files. Olive green, baked 
enamel finish, brass plated card 
holder and solid steel handle. 
Electrically welded throughout. 


$2.93 


No. Wide 
95 Letter Size 1214" 
| 96 Legal Size 151," 


High Deep Price 
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10" 24" 3.98 
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STEEL LETTER FILES 
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Newly designed for cancelled checks, 
drafts or deposit tickets. Made of a 
heavy grade furniture steel and yet 
costs only a few cents more than 
corrugated board paper files. Equipped 
with beautiful plated card holder and 
handle. Olive green baked enamel 
finish. Can be interlocked into solid 
units and built as high as the ceiling. 


No. Wide 
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Deep 
$1.98 
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Equipped with 
lock and key 
add $1.00 


Made of a heavy gauge furniture steel, 
electrically welded thruout, equipped with 
brass plated cardholders and handles. Steel 
partitions are spot welded inside the drawer. 
Can be interlocked into solid batteries and 
stacked as high as the ceiling permits. Olive 
green baked enamel finish. 
No. 
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711 Houses three rows of 5" x 10!" forms 
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Printed in U. 8S. America 12-40 


Act, that statute follows the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act with amend- 
ments in 1923 and 1931. It’s worth 
remembering that a decision by a 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals will be listened to respectfully 
by any court in the country. (William 
I. Heffron, as Trustee of the Estate 
of Fred Williams, Bankrupt, Appel- 
lant, vs. Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Association and 
Lawrence Warehouse Company, Ap- 
pellees, No. 9454, U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit.) 
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Liability on Accommodation 
Note 


A woman signed a note as maker on 
the understanding that it was for the 
accommodation of a bank to whose 
president she delivered the note. 
Actually, the note was for the assist- 
ance of the bank president, who was 
seeking to cover up defalcations. 

Later, when the maker was sued on 
the note, she set up the defense that 
there was no consideration for the note. 
This was true, for she had received 
nothing for the note. Ordinarily, it 
might have been a good defense. 

The Federal court in which the suit 
was brought decided that in the cir- 
cumstances of the case the maker was 
“estopped” from setting up the de- 
fense of no consideration. 

“She, the maker,” said the court, 
“‘must have known one of two things. 
Either that she was lending her name 
to assist the bank by deceiving the 
banking examiners or that she was 
assisting the president to perpetrate 
a fraud on the bank. The transaction 
on its very face smacks of fraud.” 

For these reasons, the court decided, 
the maker was liable on the note, even 
though she had received no considera- 
tion for it. (Federal vs. Woods, 34 
Federal Supplement, 296.) 
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Sole Manager? 


The Supreme Court of Washington 
made the point in a recent case that 
the president of a national bank cannot 
legally be the “sole manager” of the 
bank. 

“By Federal statute,” said the 
court, “affairs of a national bank shall 
be managed by not less than five 
directors elected by the stockholders. 
It is also provided that the president 
of the bank shall be a member of the 
board of directors and act as chairman 
thereof. The president of a national 
bank has no lawful authority to act 
as sole manager of a national bank, 
being merely one member of the board 
of directors.” (Higgins vs. Daniel, 
105 Pacific Reporter, Second Series, 
24.) 
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Douglas-Guardian Advertising 


has developed much business for Bankers 


cohol Seeds 
Cotton Syrup 
Coal Sugar 
Furniture Sulphur 
Lumber Staves 
Hides Stoves 
Malt Textiles 
Molasses Wool 
Rice Wines 
Clothing Whiskies 
Canned goods 
Cotton products 
Soy Beans and products 
Grain & Feeds 
Petroleum products 
Steel products 
Woolen goods 
Zinc Slabs and many others. 
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Literally puts the collateral in your vault 


ousing 4y Douglas-Guardia 


LOAN OPPORTUNITIES AWAIT YOU IN MANY FIELDS 


The above picture was used in a Douglas-Guardian advertisement to the petroleum industry, 
Douglas-Guardian advertising is directed to a variety of industries. Every time a company 
decides to use Field Warehousing, a loan is created for a bank. 

Douglas-Guardian advertising has planted the idea of inventory financing with thousands 
of companies. When you suggest Field Warehousing as the basis of desired loans, you’ll 
find the client receptive, because he has been reading Douglas-Guardian advertising. 


Check over your loan possibilities 


—note how many of the companies have inventory, and could easily become loan actualities 
through Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian. 


Let’s “Talk it Over” 


Douglas-Guardian has service offices in 16 leading cities of the U.S. A. We have a trained 
man residing in or frequently visiting your city. He’s glad to check prospects with your 
loan department. We’ve had over 17 years of experience rendering this specialized service. 
Using the coupon is a handy way to express interest or ask for our booklet, and no obligation 
is incurred. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service. Regional Service Offices at: 


New Orleans, La. Chicago, Ill. Easton, Md. CALL IN THE 
118 N. Front St. Suite 1102 428 South St. 


Dallas, Texas 


Tower Petroleum Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


100 W. Monroe St. 


Los Angeles, Cal. DOUGLAS- 
Garfield Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn. 340 Hurt Bldg. GUARDIAN 


106 Porter Bidg. 


Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco, Cal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Union Commerce Bldg. 485 California St. MAN 


Union Trust Bidg. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Commerce Bldg. 


Springfield, Mass. Portland, Ore. 
76 Sunapee St. 209 U.S. National Bank Bldg. 


Springfield, Mo. New York, N. Y. Tampa, Fla. 
Holland Bldg. 50 Broad St. 416 Tampa St. 
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Name W.P.Stewart 


Address 16503 Wisconsin Avenue 




















DATE [Memo “ wirepnawas Deposits BALANCE 
iw 6a 100.00 100.00 8 
s) FEB 17 40 5 0.00 150.00 s 
"S| MAR 240 75.00 225.00 s 
™) way 11 40 40.00 - 185.00 s 
| UN3040 INT 1.790 186.70 # 
ren) AUG 6 40 5 0.00 236.70 s 
SEP 7 4 ROAAD 4 A264 2oO fs. 
ar 7/ FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
BURROUGHSVILLE 
In Acct. With 4eP. Stewart Account. No. pe Se 
__ are as Set ee - DEPosiTs | BALANCE 
im 6a ~ '£O000 | £0000 8 
fB17400 $0.00 150.00's 
MAR 2.40 } 75.00 225.00 s 
MAY 22 4U | 40.00- 185.00 s 
me 640 INI) 1.70 486.70 s 
MG 640 | 50.00 236.70°'s 
SEP 7-40 50.00 - 186.70 s 
oct 740 t= S20.00 236.70 5 
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This low-priced window-plan machine is one of the most 
recent Burroughs developments. It posts any type of 
passbook, including savings, small loans, Christmas 
clubs, school savings and mortgage loans. 


Of course it provides such standard Burroughs features 
as compactness, speed, ease of operation, and the Bur- 
roughs bank keyboard. And it is so much lower in price 
than any other window-plan machine that any bank 
may now have one at each savings window regardless of 
fluctuating volume and peak periods. Due to its flexi- 


bility, it may also be used for any adding or subtracting 
work in the bank. 


For complete information, telephone your local Bur- 


roughs office. Or, if more convenient, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6185 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL 
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APR 10 40) 6,000.00 6,000.00 s\i- 
_— MAY 10 40) 25.00 35.00-| 5965.00 s 
= JM 11 40) 24.85 3515-| 5929.85 s 
= J 10 40 24.71 35.29-| 569456 s 
zz MG 12 40 2456 35. 5659.12 s}j 
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